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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——\_>——_ 

HE Army Bill got itself passed on Monday, after another 
T debate upon its principle, made a little more interesting by the 
éotervention of Mr. Disraeli and the Premier. Mr. Disraeli sup- 
ported Mr. Graves’ amendment, proposing a rejection of the Bill, 
on the ground of the expense it would entail, and alleging that 
Government was bound to produce an estimate of the cost of recon- 
struction. There was nothing in his speech but a three-fold repe- 
tition of the same assertion that Government was plunging into 
an unfathomable expenditure, and ought to meet it by loan ; but 
i brought up Mr. Gladstone, who affirmed that those who legis- 
fated ought to bear the principal expense of their legislation, and 
that the charge would be distributed over 35 years. He defended 
the silence of Government on their plans, by the unanswerable 
argument, that if they revealed them every proposal to their 
advantage would be treated by officers and soldiers as a binding 
covenant, and every proposal to their disadvantage as waste-paper. 
The ‘‘ Purchase System had brought us the finest materials for 
officers in the world, saddled with a mortgage of £8,000,000, 
which had to be paid in order that the materials might become 
officers” through professional study. No one had even attempted 
to show why, when this mortgage was lifted, the Army must 
cost more than it did already. He also declared that the Govern- 
ment had no option whatever, but for the future must resist the 
payment or receipt of extra regulation-money. On the division, 
Mr. Graves’ amendment was rejected by 289 to 231, a majority 
which, as it is much less than the clear party majority, will 
encourage the Lords. 











The Admiralty has escaped a severe disaster. The Agincourt, 
@n ironclad of 6,500 tons, one of the grandest vessels in the world, 
gan aground on the 2nd inst. on the Pearl Rock, off Gibraltar. 
The disaster, which occurred in broad daylight, is attributed to 
#n unperceived current, in fact to the cat of nautical affairs. The 
captain, Captain Beaumont, an officer of great experience and 
twenty-six years’ service, at first telegraphed his apprehension that 
the ship could not be saved, but on the 4th of July, her guns, 
¢oal, and other stores having been removed, and the water having 
tisen under an easterly wind, she was towed off without seri- 
ous damage, though her double bottom is full of water. The 
accident remains as yet unexplained, and from an answer given by 
Mr. Goschen in the House, it is evident that his Naval colleagues 
suspect carelessness, but as yet it would be most unfair to blame 
individuals. We do not even know who was or was not sick, 
and the public had better wait for the verdict of the court-martial. 
No sailor who endangers an ironclad is likely to be too lightly 
visited. 


The French Elections have ended in a victory for the Adminis- 
tration. Of 117 vacancies scattered all over France, 91 have been 


filled by men who declare themselves moderate Republicans, and | 
Of the remainder, | 


ready for the present to support M. Thiers. 
one is Legitimist, one, M. Magne, moderately Bonapartist, aud 24 , 
Radicals of different shades, none, however, being Communist. 
Among the members elected only one, M. Gambetta, is of the first | 
personal mark ; and among the rejected, on!y one, M. Nouher, who 
was defeated by a crushing majority in the Charente. ‘he speci- 
ally clerical candidates have all failed. M. Gambetta has been 
returned by Paris, where, in spite of the massacres of the Com- 








| their desire.” 


munists, he obtained 114,000 votes without addressing the people, 
and where four of the aristocratic districts gave him a heavy 
majority, for Marseilles, for Bordeaux, and for the Department of 
the Var, one of the few Radical country departments. It appears 
clear that had he stood everywhere he would have been returned 
in as many districts as M. ‘Thiers was, and this although the party 
chiefs tried to exclude his name. Patriotism, it is clear, is not 
quite dead in France. 


Among endless rumours, the clearest ideas about M. Thiers’ 
policy appear to be these. He will, on the conclusion of the 
recess, that is, in the first week of October, invite the Assembly 
to re-enter Paris; will retain MM. Jules Favre, Jules Simon, and 
Picard, who were to have been superseded, but are greatly strength- 
ened by the elections; will abandon all effort to coerce the 
Italian Government; and, after M. Gambetta has organized 
the Left, will admit him into the Ministry, of which the new 
member will be the soul. ‘The crypto-monarchical papers are very 
angry at all this, and try to run down Gambetta as an ultra, but 
without much effect. He is really a convinced Republican, deter- 
mined on four points,—to maintain an elected Executive, to 
educate the whole people, to reorganize the Army, and to put an 
end to the ostracisms so common in French history. All men who 
accept the Republic in fact,—and more especially Legitimista— 
are to be considered fit for employment. His experience as Dictator 
seems to have acquainted M. Gambetta with one fact of import- 
ance to French rulers. “The descendants of the Crusaders” 
break every commandment except one. They don’t steal. 


M. Thiers seems as much bothered with the Press as M. Rouher 
ever was, and is re-enacting the law that caution-money to the 
amount of £480 shall be deposited as security for each journal 
published in a great town. ‘The idea of that law is to ensure that 
the proprietor shall be a capitalist, but the precaution is quite 
childish. Any party can raise the caution-money in five 
minutes. To secure M. Thiers’ end, he should levy a tax 
of a penny on each copy sold, and thus compel the 
journalists to address first of all people with something tolose. He 
would find it much easier, however, to let the newspapers say their 
say, and trust to the best one winning. Napoleon did that for 
twelve months, and as the result proved, but for the war he might 
be reigning now. 


The Conservatives of the House of Commons were engaged 
during Tuesday and Thursday in a very elaborate attempt 
to burke the Ballot Bill by talking against time. On ‘Tuesday, Mr. 
Joshua Fielden (West Riding, Eastern Division) moved, directly 
the House had resolved itself into Committee, that the Chairman 
do leave the chair, and on that motion made a long speech against 
the Bill of no particular interest, and only appropriate to the second 
reading, or to the motion that the House go into Committee; and 
Mr. R. Fowler followed in the same style. Mr. Walter expostulated 
| with the members who were getting up a third general debate on 
| the principle of the Bill, and getting it up in Committee ; but Lord 
John Manners defended and personally illustrated that course, on 
the ground that three nights, —of remarkably stupid and languid 
debate, by the way,—were not sulflicient for the second reading. 





Mr. Forster, remonstrating and attempting to bring the House 
to reason, Lord Claud Hamilton indulged in a long dissertation on 
all things conceivable,—especially the number of nights given to 
the Maynooth debate in generations past, which Lord Claud 
Hamilton said was eight, and Mr. Gladstone afterwards proved 
was only six, and those six consecutive, private members having 
given up their privileges,—also the Irish Church and the Act of 
Union,—the sting of the speech being, however, its tail, Lord 
Claud asserting in conclusion that honourable members wished 
for the ballot not to prevent, but to act as a cloak for bribery. 
‘‘Impunity was their object, and persistency in evil practices 
For a member of the House who has sat there 36 
years, that was pretty strong language, though the Chairman of 
Committees did not stop it as unparliamentary. 
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Lord Claud Hamilton’s speech brought up Mr. Gladstone, | was the best modern test of Liberalism. It was, no doubt, a 
who remarked on “the liberty and licence” of a speech that good test for yesterday, but it is obsolete. As a new one, we 
had been listened to in “exemplary silence” and‘‘ with inexhaustible should propose sympathy with the desire to get rid of the Parlia. 
A large portion of that speech,” said Mr. Gladstone, | mentary monopoly of the rich,—a test which would, we fear, fail 


patience.” 
to class Mr. Vernon Harcourt amongst the Liberals of to-day. 


‘+ had been taken up with a direct, wilful, and constant infraction 
of the rule that governs the debates of the House, that motives | 
are not to be ascribed to its members. One of those words I will 
withdraw ; I will not say the infraction of our rule was wilful,” 
—possibly not, but it at least remained unretracted, and ap- 
parently unregretted. Mr. Gladstone showed that the Govern- 


When it became known that the Liberals generally are pre. 
| pared to withdraw their amendments on the Ballot Bill for the 
purpose of pushing it through, Mr. Pell (Conservative Member for. 

| South Leicestershire) appealed to the Liberal Members concerned,— 
ment had been quite willing to appoint a debate for the second | he would not call them “ conspirators,”—to give fair notice of their 
reading, and had actually fixed Monday in Passion Week (the old , intention, in order that other honourable members might have. 
practice of the House having been to sit to Thursday in that | an opportunity of replacing those they approved; Mr. Fawcett, 
week), when Mr. Disraeli, acting in a ‘considerate spirit” for with his usual straightforwardness, supported the appeal, and Mr, 
| Gladstone himself admitted that it was reasonable. It is all very 


chairmen of Quarter Sessions, suggested that there should be no | 
debate on the second reading, but that it should be taken on the | well to do all in human power to counteract the unscrupulous, 
motion for the Speaker to leave the chair. ‘Three nights of debate | obstructiveness of the Conservatives, but to admit that any 
did seem quite enough for a Bill on election procedure in which | members can be warranted in making believe that they will move a 
the argument has been exhausted over and over again. ‘The | special amendment—which they do not intend to move—in order 
liberties of the House of Commons would be practically gone, | to throw other members who wish for that amendment off thcir 
its laws trampled under foot, and its duties would remain unper- guard, is to admit that the House may transform itself from a 
formed, ‘‘ unless members observe in their own practice some | deliberative assembly into an arena for reciprocal deception and 
limits of moderation.” fraudulent manoeuvre. The Prime Minister did well to dis- 
: , — _ | countenance at once so discreditable a tendency. It would do 
Mr. Beresford Hope hereupon twitted Mr, Disraeli with his ' more fatal injury to the House of Commons than all the Ballot 
** conciliatory” overtures to the Government in relation to | Bills or Reform Bills in the world could do good. 


deferring the debate on the principle of the Ballot Bill to the nee eee : 
occasion of going into Committee. Mr. Disraeli replied with | A few days ago, Judge, Counsel, and Jury in the Tichborne 


some tartness to his own disaffected followers (especially referring to case were all protesting that they must die if they went on with 


Mr. Beresford Hope, and apparently also to Mr. G. Bentinck), that | the trial without a four-months’ rest. They were nearly as hard- 
he had not been conciliatory to the Government, that he had | worked as country doctors, or London lawyers, or West-End 
represented the wishes communicated to him by his own country | shopkeepers, or East-End mechanics, or agricultural labourers, 
supporters. He declared that Mr. Gladstone’s difficulties were | and could not stand it any longer. The country was of a different 
caused by his not treating private members with sufficient con- | opinion, sympathized a little with the jury, but thought that 
sideration. ‘The right honourable gentleman,” he said, “ is too | judges and leading barristers with their high profits should rot 
much given to showing the rod; and in the conduct of public | shirk a little bit of troublesome work. A Bill was accordingly 
business he manages us with a species of Parliamentary terrorism | promised by Government enabling the judges to go on in Vaca- 
which generally does not in the beginning of July produce such | tion time, and on Friday, the Solicitor-General, though with a 
advantageous results as a course of conciliation.” bad grace, applied to the Court to sit de die in diem until the case 
—————————, had ended. Serjeant Ballantine resisted on the ground of previous 
This amiable little sparring match did not, however, exorcize the | agreement, and so provoked Mr. Hawkins, counsel for the defence, 
angry spirit, and Mr. Newdegate, who immediately rose to talk (or | that he declared he cared nothing for what Serjeant Ballantine 
rAther preach) against time, had not concluded when the clock | might say, ‘‘considering the source from whence it came.” The judge 
pointed to ten minutes before seven, and the House resumed,—as | thought a phrase of that kind demanded an apology to the Court 
did also Mr. Newdegate, though not till Thursday, when, he —probably because it is so popular with cabmen—but failed to 
talked away quite composedly and at great length on the principle | extract one. Ultimately he proposed an adjournment to August, 
of the Bill, and the precedents for resistance & outrance. Mr. G.| but Counsel on both sides are losing money, they were peremptory, 
Bentinck followed, characterizing Mr. Disraeli’s late Government as} and the case stands adjourned to 7th November, the worst 
a “disorganized hypocrisy,” and then Conservative member after | delay of justice which has occurred in England for years. 


member rose in a delightful anarchy of disloyalty to the autho-| |, arene ae . 
tities on both sides of the House, the Liberal Members retaining a | The German Correspondent whee | vexed with the nw fer 
sedulous silence, and leaving the House, their places being filled | misrepresenting the recent ¢meute of colliers at Konigshiitte, but 


by an emigration of Conservatives. Mr. Greene commented on | W® Confess we cannot see the misrepresentation. It says the 
émeutiers were Poles. Very good, but they were Prussian subjects 


what he called this disgraceful conduct; Colonel Jervis moved | cgi! : : 
that the House be counted, whereupon the Liberals returned, but |”? “<mpore. ‘Then it says that we have trade riots here. Quite 
left again the moment the requisite 40 had been counted; and Mr, | 8 but we do not ride the rioters down. And finally, it says that 
Greene relapsed into convulsions of indignation. At last this not | the Spectator seeks occasion for a dig at Germany. Nonsense. 
very reputable scene came to an end with a division on the motion | Ve thought aud think Germany too hard on France, but should 
that the Chairman should leave the chair, when the Conservatives |" ™Ore attack her internal administration, except for being bad, 
were defeated by 91,—154 to 63. One clause was agreed to, and than that of any other country. What we wished to say, and thought 
an amendment to the clause abolishing nomination-days, which | V® »8d said, is that in any country which prohibits strikes, strikes 
would have retained the present system, was defeated by a majority | When they do come, are bloody. It is so in France, in Belgium, in 
of 183 (296 to 113). | Germany, and curiously enough in Bengal, where the indigo revolt 
i a was really a strike, and being technically illegal, not as a strike, 
The resolution of the Liberals not to speak, and, we suppose, | yt as a breach of contract, ended in blood. 
also to leave the House while the Conservatives talked against | 
time, was virtually adopted at a meeting of 274 Liberal Members 
at Downing Street, on Thursday morning, to deliberate on the under a fire of criticisms, some of which were just.. The Bill is a 
best course for securing the success of the Ballot Bill after what ;mean Bill. If the best Indian Judges, men like Sir B. Peacock, 
Mr. Gladstone termed the almost unprecedented course taken by | or Sir Lawrence Peel, or Sir J. Colvile, or Sir C. Jackson, agree 
the Conservatives on Tuesday. ‘The Prime Minister invited | to sit, they will do three-fourths of the work, and be worse paid 
Liberal Members to leave their amendments as much as possible in | than the English Judges who do the other fourth. Moreover, 
Mr. Forster's hands, by whom they would be carefully considered, | while the English Judges, being relieved from circuit, have £400 
and to abstain as far as possible from speaking, and to this most | a year tospend on clerks, the poor Indiau Judges, exactly the same 
of the members present agreed, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, however, | men by training, experience, and position, are todo their clerks’ 
throwing out a hint that the provisions for charging the election | work for themselves. ‘Then Lord Cairns’ objection that the new 


expenses on the counties and municipalities should not be pressed | Judges are removable at discretion, though of course purely tech- 
nical in most cases, is hardly unjustified in a court where 80 


unless a majority of Liberals were in favour of it,—a suggestion | 

not exactly favoured, but treated with marked respect by the Prime | many suits consist of demands for money from the Secretary of 
Minister, who said, however, that the wish of the Ministry was to | State for India. The Lord Chancellor knows his colleagues best, 
pass the Bill in its integrity. Mr Harcourt has published his! we suppose; but the provision enabling the Lord President to 


opinion that sympathy with the North inthe American Civil War stop a Judge’s salary if he does not attend, for fear he should 











The Privy Council Bill has passed its third reading in the Lords 
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draw the new allowances without working for them, strikes us as | the secondary schools, than to have gratuitous clothing and food 
to the last degree undignified. However, anything is better than | offered them as a pure benefaction without having in any way earned 
leaving the suitors hopeless of redress, and discontented men can it. But Lord Salisbury on this occasion led the great dumb ranks 
give decisions. | of the hereditary legislators, and having won a dubious kind of 
We do not like this solution of the Bee-Wright difficulty at all, | “at from Lord Cairns, who evidently did not half like the vote, 
: : | defeated the scheme of the Commissioners by a small majority of 
That person, from whatever motive, has nearly created an insur- |8 (64 to 56). Note that Lord Salisb ‘ idently losi 
ection by pressing Charles IT.’s Sunday Act against poor people. | ie i cae py te. i Aetna Atego. 
a ‘ . ‘ | authority in the Upper House. The dumb Conservatives have 
A Free Sunday League accordingly began prosecuting rich people, | sane to o00 thath bee be 0 Genaneees veuner wen 
and Mr. Bruce was asked to repeal the Act. As, however, it is the | g 8 4 g . 
only statute which forbids Sunday work, and the country wishes | Note also that six Bishops voted for the Commissioners’ scheme, — 
it forbidden as a rule, Mr. Bruce could not see his way, and as | pr, Thirlwall (St. David's), Dr. Temple (Exeter), Dr. Mackarness 
asual, did nothing. Thereupon the Magistrates met, and agreed | (Oxford), Dr. Goodwin (Carlisle), Dr. Bickersteth (Ripon), and 
not to give any more summonses unless applied for by some | fy; Campbell (Bangor), and only one bishop against it, Dr. Atlay 
official. ‘lhat decision is very nice, no doubt, for the harassed | (ffereford), Mr. Disraeli’s nominee,—a plain sign that the scheme 
greengrocers, but who gave the London Magistrates dispensing | js jn no respect revolutionary, and that it does command the adhe- 
power over penal statutes? Suppose they dispense next with the | sion of those who care sincerely for the cause of education. Oddly 
laws against forgery? Mr. Bruce should meet the oppression with | enough, Lord Houghton, who likes cccasionally to give an inex- 
a Bill, not suffer a precedent which may be extended till there is plicable vote, supported Lord Salisbury, on the very slender ground 
no law left in the land. ‘that he dislikes the extension of competitive examinations to 
Will somebody in Parliament jast ask either the Duke of Argyll | children of tender A8e ont Gus the oxhit tions to be given to 
or Mr. Grant Duff what they are abo ut in Central Asia? Accord- | the children from primary schools in Westminster were to be given 
ing to the Times, they are going to do something unknown to }on the ected ey But it is expressly stated that 
prevent Herat falling into the wrong hands. Yakoob, the soldier | geneva mgnee Sa Coa Geb Sone ee moemp nn 
: “ong -_ : : element which disposes of a considerable part of any possible 
gon of the monomaniac genius Shere Ali, is beating his father, who er Teed MMouside d Lord Stanl f Alderl 
does not like either to make him Vizier or to order him to be pistolled cnjestien. ae oe lo oo any ¢ re +. 
: : - 2 ’ | were, we think, almost the only Liberal Peers who voted for 
the only two alternatives before him. As Shere Ali, like every | tricting té th f 143 child a aie — 
other Affghan sovereign, desires British alliance, Yakoob, like every | moanegh tai Pane ' craig = ageing a a af be q 
other Affghan pretender, heads the anti-English party, and as he | the education of from 750 to 900 whom the Commissioners ha 
is winning and has Herat, we must “ provide for the protection of | PT°P° sad to vench. ——_— 
our North-Western frontier.” Very good, seize Quettah if you| The London School Board had an interesting debate on Wednes- 
will, for that is what all this alarmist stuff really means ; but hay- | day on the motion to include “ Latin or a modern language ” as 
ing done that, let us keep out of these Central-Asian squabbles. la discretionary subject for the higher elementary schools. The 
If Shere Ali wins, he is our friend. If Yakoob wins, he will be our | motion, as regards Latin, was, very fortunately we think, 
friend. Rule who may in Affghanistan, he must gravitate either defeated by 21 to 15,—Mrs. Anderson and all the more 
to England or Russia, and Mohammedans dare not try the latter | thoughtful of the members opposing it,—generally on the 
course. English rule may be dangerous to this life, but Russian | ground that to attempt more than can be really effected 
ule is deadly to the next. ‘is one of the worst kind of ‘blunders, that the cleverer and 
Mee ciige Sita | industrious children will have a wayopened for them to the 
Mr. Haviland Burke on Tuesday asked for a Select Committee | secondary schools,—in many of which even, Latin is not taught 
to consider the pecuniary claims of the Nuwab of Moorshedabad. 'nor desired by the parents,—and that to include Latin in the list 
Unluckily for his client, he is the one Indian Prince of whom the | of subjects needful for primary education would be pedantic and 
House knows something, having read Macaulay’s Essay on Clive, unpractical. The introduction}of one modern language as a dis- 
and Mr. Grant Duff therefore was able in a most excellent speech— | cretionary subject was, though not defeated, not carried, Canon 
quite a model of lucidity—to expose the claim, and show first that | Cromwell proposing to limit it to schools in which the scholars pay 
the Nuwab was not royal, being the representative of Clive’s nomi- | 6d. a week, and the motion being]jultimately withdrawn. We 
nee, Meer Jaflier, a mutinous general under a Subahdar who was quite agree that to attempt toofmuch;will be to fail, but should 
himself but a Viceroy ; second, that he had no treaty rights at all, | it be essential for every boy or girl who is to learn even a single 
nothing but a prescriptive claim to be well treated; and third, foreign language, to pass into the secondary schools, in other 
that he was well treated, receiving £160,000 a year of the ryots’ | words, to prolong education$ beyond the ordinary limit? Is not 
money for doing nothing. Sir S. Northcote supported Mr. Grant | the (even imperfect) knowledge of a single foreign language one 
Duff, and the motion was negatived by 122 to 64. We would | of the most usaful of all educatingjinfluences,—helping, as it does, 
strongly recommend the India House, now that it is safe from to realize the smallness of the}world with which we are most 
pecuniary demands, to make one concession, and on condition that | familiar, and the largeness of that of which we know nothing? 
the word Nazim is struck out of the title, to restore the Nuwab’s | Education is not education unless it teaches us our ignorance. 
exemption from Courts of Justice. We could not enforce their . a aad . . 
jurisdiction without troops, whereas the Viceroy could try and | Count Boost hes been = 4 a m Oe po prong - 
decide any charge without resistance. A statute making the | which he stated thet Re pay — a ae > P pa 
Viceroy in Council absolute over these stipendiaries and princes | a ae a ae — eg ‘ae mie & eae 
e . a i 
would be regarded by them as an honour, and greatly condace to | bolder tone with his German subjects, that Prince Bismarck is 


good ord d ance. , : : 
. a | exceedingly civil, and that Russia has retreated in some way out 


Lord Salisbury succeeded yesterday week in inducing the House | of her pretensions to interfere in Gallicia. We have uo informa- 
of Lords to address the Crown against the scheme of the Endowed | tion, but cannot help thinking that the Hapsburgs have received 
Schools Commissioners for the reform of Emanuel Hospital, St. | Some sort of a guarantee from Germany, which wishes them to 
Margaret’s Hospital, and the Greycoat Hospital. He grounded his | civilize the valley of the Danube, and does padres now & op 4 
case on vague statements of Mr. Forster's that the Endowed | done if the Austrian-Germans leave the Empire. ‘These South 
Schools Act was not intended to interfere with any well-managed en- | “ermans, moreover, are getting accustomed to a great Goal meee 
dowment, and he asserted that Emanuel Hospital is a well-managed | liberty than Prince Bismarck thinks advisable. 
endowment, and that the proposal of the Commissioners would! 4 yew section of the Metropolitan District Railway, from 
divert funds from the use of the poor to the use of the lower | Blackfriars to Cannon Street, was opened on Saturday, and Mr. 
middle-class. Lord Halifax, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Lawrence, | Gjadstone made a speech. He said he was a shareholder in the 
and Lord De Grey all defended the Endowed Schools Commis- | railway and lived on the pleasures of hope, joked the Company on 
sion, and showed triumphantly, first, that Lady Dacre’s will had | offering facilities to members for leaving the House and not giving 
said nothing about ‘the poor,’ though it had said much about facilities to return for divisions, and gave the Company one 
education ; next, that the scheme of the Commissioners would | serious and much needed piece of advice. Let them stick to the 
provide a good education at very trifling cost for from 750 democracy, the third-class passengers, and they would have good 
to 900 Westminster children, instead of 143, which is the | gividends. "Jexhen: but this is England, where the poor are despised 
number provided for by the scheme of the Corporation ; even by the tradesmen who serve them. 
and, last, that it is more for the advantage even of the —_—_—_—_—___— 
very poor to have a way opened to them from the primary to! Consols were on Friday 95} to 95}. 

















SPECTATOR. 
10 “| Frenchmen who hate him when they talk of Gambetta, 
TOPICS | unless it be the relation existing between him and the Legiti- 
AS | mists, a relation apparently based partly on the Comte de 

THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. | Chambord’s order, which sent all the nobles of France to sup- 

"7 result of the recent Elections in France is a triumph port an “Italian demagogue,” partly on an involuntary ang 
for the Republicans, the value of which it is difficult to mutual respect which resembles one of “those unthoughtlike 
over-estimate, Their greatest danger, indeed their one per-| thoughts that are the souls of thought” rather than any 
manent danger, has proved to be illusory. It was believed by political sentiment. In the four aristocratic sections of 
many of the soundest observers of French politics that the Paris his majority is as triumphant as in Belleville. Ang 
peasants would never, under any circumstances, vote for a then Gambetta has governed. His worst enemies admit 
Republic; that they confounded it with anarchy; and that| that he is not of the men who, once at the top, can be 
nothing could extinguish the terror of injury to their property | readily thrown down, and for the hour the men of the 
produced in their minds by the very word. No matter how | type to which France yields most readily, the Jacobing 
powerful the administration might prove, no matter how | who can govern, are very few. To possess a member 
popular its chiefs might become, no matter how essential the | who may be a Premier is a great thing for any party in any 
Republic might be to reconcile provinces with cities, the| land. It will give the Left courage and impulse, and enable 
peasantry would none of it. Any pretender, Legitimist,| them to exert a perceptible influence on the policy of any 
Orleanist, Bonapartist, or soldier, would have a better chance | Government they may decide to support, an influence of 
than a Republic in which five millions of proprietors saw a! which M. Thiers stands greatly in need, not only to modify 
covert menace to their fields. So rooted was this feeling | his own policy, but to increase his power of controlling that 
assumed to be, that many doubted if it could be extinguished | of the Reaction. It is no moral reason for clemency to 
for generations, if the Republicans would not at last be forced | defeated insurgents that if the victor persists in cruelty the 
to veil their distinctive principle, the government of the | most terrible orator in France will plead their cause before 
State by elective and removable chiefs, under some other name. | Europe, but it is a most effective political one, and will be felt 
The week has dispelled this apprehension. The peasantry do /|as such by the majority of the Assembly even more than by M. 
not dread the Republic, but anarchy, are not frightened by | Thiers. He might disregard the votes of a hundred members, 
the ascendancy of a Chamber, but by the ascendancy of Paris, | he cannot disregard the intercession of a man who can make 
are not asking for a throne, but only for stable order. A | his own party quiver with emotion, and behind whom stands the 
Republican ministry has subjugated Paris, has disarmed physical force of all the cities of France. The whole power 
Lyons, has raised a strong army, and the peasantry have | of Gambetta, that is of the chief of a powerful opposition, will 


adhered to it as readily as if it had been an empire or a realm. ‘be exerted not to oppose the theory on which the Govern- 


Its chief asks for a loan, and the people give him in one day | ment acts, but to reduce it to fact, the most irresistible form 
the largest sum ever raised in Europe in a single loan. Hein which in any Assembly the influence of a minority can be 
orders elections in half the cities and departments of France, lused. It is not when the English Left is opposing the 
and of 117 members the people return 91 adherents of the | Liberals, but when it is urging them forward that their power 
régime believed to be so distrusted. All the pretenders are | seems to be so disproportioned to their numbers. 

crushed impartially. The Church has not returned a| And lastly, these elections strengthen the Republic by 
man. The Bonapartists can scarcely find followers. improving the representative character of the ruling Assembly. 
Their ablest man, M. Rouher, is rejected in the depart-| The first difficulty of Republicans in that country is to create 
ment where he was believed to be strongest; and their | respect for the body which on the Republican theory must be 
most eminent candidate, M. Magne, is returned almost | the ultimate depositary of power. Reverence for Assemblies 
alone because of his personal popularity, and as it were in| as such has still to be created in France. The special diffi- 
spite of his party connection. He was compelled to pro-/ culties of such bodies, their cumbrousness and tediousness im 
mise publicly that he would not represent the Empire. | counsel, and feebleness in action, their love for compromise, 
The Legitimists send up but one avowed partizan, and | and their preference for those who can talk over those who only 
of the Reds the peasantry (of the Var) elect but one, act, are all out of accord with the special weaknesses of a 
the man who, whether Red, as his enemies say, or Whig, | nation which throughout its history has always tried to 
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as he calls himself, or Republican par excellence as we | 
believe him to be, in her supreme hour of trial, alone among | 
Frenchmen refused to despair of France. The mass vote is, | 
as it has ever been, for the Government which exists. We/| 
hear nothing of undue influence, which indeed, with the 
Assembly in its present mood, it might have been dangerous | 
to exert ; but even if pressure were employed, that only proves | 


embody a cause in an individual, which delights in the 
dramatic, and which pursues every idea remorselessly to its 
logical sequel. No Assembly as such has ever left a party in 
France. No Assembly but one has ever elicited enthusiasm. 
It is difficult even to conceive of Frenchmen dying for an 
Assembly as Englishmen died for “the Houses.” Neverthe- 
less, till some such loyalty to a Chamber, whether passionate 





that a Republic in France can employ it as readily as an or purely intellectual, can be evoked, Republicanism cannot 
Empire. The grand conservative force in French politics, the | be safe, and the first condition of evoking it is to create the 
readiness of the holders of property to support the Government, | conviction thai the Assembly is a microcosm of France, that 
is, it is clear, as efficacious on the side of the Republic as on | it is above all parties because it contains all, and that its 





that of any other governing organization. The peasantry | 
may not love that political method, but they clearly do not 
hate it enough to take any step, even the step of abstaining | 
from the polls—towards its overthrow. This, the possibility | 
of inducing the millions of petty proprietors to acquiesce | 
patiently in a Republic, is a revelation in French politics, and | 
will indefinitely strengthen M. Thiers’ hands. | 
The second event of the election, the return of M. Gambetta | 
for Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and the Var, will also greatly 
improve the chances of the Republic. 
needed a leader in the Assembly moderate enough to escape 
arrest, eloquent enough to be sure of a hearing, and experi- 
enced enough to accept power should the growth of opinion | 
ever enable his followers to aim at claiming the administration. 
M. Gambetta supplies all these requirements to perfection. He 
has declared against disorder by his acts at Lyons and by his 
words at Bordeaux, without alienating the Liberals, who in 
the city which knows him best, a city said to contain more 
believers in the White Flag than any other in France, have sent 
him and his evil genius, M. Laurier, to the top of the poll. 
Alone among the orators of France, or alone with the possible 
exception of M. Thiers, he can gain a silent hearing from men 
who loathe his opinions, and who would detest him, but that 
he strove to drive an invader out of France. Nothing is more 
curious than the annoyed admiration which breaks out of 


collective voice represents the brain as well as the body of the 
country. Until Gambetta returned, this was not the case. 
It is easy to differ as to the merits of the reasonable Reds, but 
no one will deny that such a party exists, that Gambetta is 
its natural chief, that till it and he have their full share of 
power in shaping the policy of the State, the Government 
cannot be declared to be truly representative. With ninety 
more members added to their side and an alternative 
Premier, the Republican force in the Chamber may be 


The Left has greatly | considered tripled. 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


ORD SALISBURY is probably quite unconscious of the 

4 great work he is doing for the House of Lords. Had we 
now any equivalent for the ancient seer, some such prophet’ 
would probably long ago have seen in vision the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s form presented as that of a political angel 
thrusting in his sickle to reap the overripe harvest of 
their Lordships’ historical achievements. Lord Salisbury is 
one of the men who, if he had lived in the youth of any great 
institution in which he naturally participated, would have dis- 
covered and developed its nascent capabilities of influence, and 
would have left in full blossom what he had found in the bud ; 
—who, if he had lived and worked in the maturity of any such 
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institution, would have strained its powers till men began to 
note that it stood in need of stringent checks and sharp limi- 
tations ;—but who, as he actually lives in its decline, appears 
far from unlikely to precipitate that decline into sudden ex- 


tinction. For Lord Salisbury cannot bear to spare the power 


of the instrument he has in his hand. He shows none of that | 


tenderness of forbearance with which some men and women 
treat the old things to which they are attached,—the desk they 
have used for twenty years, the dresses that still retain some of 
the glow of their earliest associations, the books in which they 
have read year after year the story which first stirred their 
hearts to understand the meaning of human love and ambi- 
tion, and which accordingly they handle as gently as if they 
were dealing with a human life that was ebbing fast away. 
There is nothing of like sensitiveness of sympathy with the old 
age of the political instruments he uses to be found in Lord 
Salisbury. There is no awe or reverence in the touch he lays 
upon the great political battle-axe of the aristocracy in 
former generations. He knows that the steel is worn low, and 
that the handle is well nigh crumbling in his grasp; but 
while he can use it at all, he will use it as it has been used of 
old. Instead of brandishing it grandly on show occasions, 


and using more tenacious and stubborn instruments for | 


the practical purposes of political life, Lord Salisbury 
insists on treating the vote of the Peers as if it did 
all the execution in practice which it does in theory. He 
ignores the fact that every time he defeats a popular measure 
with it, he accomplishes much more towards diminishing its own 
efficiency for the future, than he does towards striking a serious 
blow at the measure he dreads. He refuses to see that the 
yeto of the House of Lords rather adds to the popularity of 
any legislative proposal in tle country at large, while it sub- 
tracts from the remaining prestige (for we can no longer talk 
of the popularity) of the House of Peers. In short, 
Lord Salisbury is displaying a fatal capacity expressly 
adapted for the task of so damming up the stream of public 
opinion, that it shall accumulate all its force for the sweeping 
away of the absolute political power he commands. Bodies 
so little calculated to work politically together as the modern 
House of Commons and the existing House of Lords, can only 
continue to co-operate at all through the exercise of great prud- 
ence in those who guide them. But Lord Salisbury abhors 
prudence and compromise. He recognizes that the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, like the horses in Plato’s chariot of the 
soul, drag different ways; but not the less in his office 
of supernumerary postillion to the thorough-bred animal, 
does he apply whip and spur to make it drag in an opposite 
direction from its yokefellow. As the harness which keeps 
the pair together is already weak with age, the Marquis will, no 
doubt, succeed before long in causing an irreparable rupture. 
We do not know that, even so, he will be sorry. But we do 
know that then he will hear upbraidings from hundreds of 
noble voices, which, in the simplicity of credulous and almost 
infantine trust have hitherto cried Amen to his able 
anathemas. 

Lord Salisbury was foiled at the last moment by Mr. 
Disraeli in his effort to get the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Bill thrown out in the House of Lords; he was foiled at the 
last moment by his own chief in the effort to get the Irish 


Land Bill so altered in the House of Lords that it would have | 


been thrown out; he was foiled at the last moment by the 


prudence of noble lords themselves in his latest effort to get | 


the University Tests Abolition Bill so altered in the House 
of Lords that it would have been thrown out; but on each 
one of these occasions he conspicuously demonstrated to the 
country that the real wishes and bias of the Lords were utterly 
hostile to the deliberate wishes and bias of the people, and that 
though the Peers yielded, they yielded reluctantly, and not till 
they had exhausted the devices of delay. But in his last 
effort he has succeeded. He succeeded a week ago not merely in 
defeating the scheme of the Endowed Schools Commission for 


the reform of Emanuel Hospital, St. Margaret’s Hospital, and | 


the Grey-Coats Hospital,—that, though a misfortune, would 
have been of comparatively slight moment, but in doing so 
on grounds which absolutely amount to a repeal ly one House 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869. He has thus furnished 
the country with a most impressive and enduring illustration 
of the absolute antagonism between the policy of the two 
Houses even on a matter quite removed from the sphere of 
party politics, and we may be sure that Lord Salisbury’s success 
will be used as an easy lesson in constitutional principles to 
the country at large. 

The Endowed Schools Act, 1869, was passed, as the Act 


‘itself shows, and as the debates in the Commons attested, to 
enable the Commissioners appointed under the Act to turn the 
various School Endowments of the country to the best possi- 
ble use. Nothing can be more express, or less limited, than 
the character of the powers committed to them for this purpose. 

| These are the words :— 


| “9. The Commissioners (appointed asin this Act mentioned), by schemes 
| made during the period, in the manner and subject to the provisions in 


this Act mentioned, shall have power, in such manner as may render 
| any educational endowment most conducive to the advancement of the 
education of boys and girls, or either of thom, to alter, and add to any 
| existing, and to make new trusts directions and provisions in lieu of any 
| existing trusts directions and provisions which affect such endowment, 
| and the education promoted thereby, including the consolidation of 
| two or more such endowments, or the division of one endowment into 
| two or more endowments. 10. The Commissioners by any scheme re- 
| lating to an educational endowment made during the period, in the 
| manner and subject to the provisions in this Act mentioned, shall have 
power to alter the constitution, rights, and powers of any governing 
body of an educational endowment, and to incorporate any such govern- 
ing body, and to establish a new governing body, corporate or unincorpo- 
rate, with such powers as they think fit, and to remove a governing 
body, and in the case of any corporation (whether a governing body 
or not) incorporated solely for the purpose of any endowment dealt 
with by such scheme, to dissolve such corporation.” 


It was, however, enacted, in order to prevent encumbering 
legislation with a great mass of detail, that any new scheme 
for the better disposition of an endowment made by the Com- 
missioners should be laid before both Houses of Parliament for 
forty days before it could be declared in operation by Order 
of Council; and this assent is, of course, not given if either 
House addresses the Crown disapproving it. Hence, it 
follows that the House of Lords has a perfect right to 
object to the details of any scheme, as ill-considered, and to 
intimate its opinion that the endowment could be better 
expended for the public good under other provisions. But it 
does not follow that the House of Lords has any right to 
object to any scheme on grounds which deliberately condemn 
the powers deliberately accorded to the Commissioners by 
the 9th and 10th Clauses (extracted above) of the Endowed 
Schools Act,—on grounds which will equally warrant the House 
of Lords in putting a veto on every scheme which recon- 
structs the uses of an endowment wherein the Commis- 
sioners cannot, and do not, allege that there is at 
present clear abuse, in a word, which modifies a less 
useful into a more useful plan, without accusing the pre- 
vious trustees of any breach of trust. Yet this is precisely 
| what Lord Salisbury has done. He has induced the House of 
_ Lords to vote by a verysmall majority (one of only 8—64 to 56), 
that the new scheme for the use of the endowments of the 
| above-mentioned hospitals is bad, because it was not demanded 
| by any flagrant abuse, and probably did involve some diversion 
of funds from the poor of one class to the poor of another,— 
| the founder’s will in no way determining to the poor of which 
| class she wished the endowment to be devoted. It is not and 
|cannot be denied that the new scheme would apply a far 
| greater stimulus to the education of Westminster, but it is 
denied that the Commissioners have any right to reconstruct 
| trusts so as to make endowments which are useful, more useful, 
| though it is admitted that they may reconstruct trusts so as 
| to make endowments now wasted, useful. Such an interpreta- 
‘tion of the Act, is not only contrary to its most express lan- 
guage, but contrary to the declared intention of the House of 
Commons. The Select Committee on whose report the Act 
was constructed, and which contained many Conservatives, 
decided by a majority of 18 to 2 that the Commissioners must 
have power to interfere not only to rectify clear abuses, but 
also to enlarge the uses of endowments not fully utilized. 
The Lords, therefore, under the guidance of Lord Salisbury, 
have virtually condemned one of the principles deliberately 
embodied in the Endowed Schools Act, and so embodied by 
consent and approbation of a great majority even of the Con- 
servatives who investigated the subject. If the House of Lords 
after this does not veto every revised scheme under which it is 
proposed to raise inadequately (though tolerably) administered 
endowments to their maximum efliciency, it will only be for 
want of logic. What the Lords have done is to get rid by a side- 
wind, which does not immediately involve any collision with 
the Commons, of the principle of an Act adopted by a large 
majority of both Houses. Were this same matter to be dis- 
cussed in the Commons,—nay, were it raised by any bill in 
‘which the assent of both Houses is required, but which had 
been first introduced into the House of Lords, the Commons 
would not only support what has been done by a large 
majority, but would easily overrule the silly and weakly- 
| Supported amendment of the Lords. But the peculiar cire 
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cumstances of the case preclude this. An address of either 
House is fatal to any scheme, and the Lords have voted such 
an address. Thus they have stale-mated the Commons, whom 
they could not checkmate on the principle of the Act. They 
have gained a victory without winning a battle. 

The Lords, therefore, declare to the country that they care 
so much more for tradition than for the education of the pub- 
lic, that they do not hesitate to win even an unfair advantage 
by traversing in detail a principle to which in the abstract 
they had formally assented. They did not dare defeat the 
Endowed Schools Bill of 1869, but they dare create a dead- 
lock by vetoing in detail the schemes which fairly carry out 
that Act. What can be better calculated to instruct the 
country as to the inclination of the Peers—as led by Lord 
Salisbury—for a policy of ambitious and pertinacious obstruc- 
tion? Lord Lawrence, and the London School Board elected 
by ballot in every district of London, vehemently approve 


what Lord Salisbury and 64 Peers, professing to take up the | 


cause of the City Corporation, condemn. The Commons and 
the London School Board are standing face to face with 
Lord Salisbury’s phalanx, the Corporation of London, 
and various selfish interests. Can there be a more instruc- 
tive lesson to the country on the kind of co-operation 
which may be expected between the people of this 
country and the House of Lords even on neutral questions? If 
such dead-locks happen under the Endowed Schools Act, what 
will not happen in matters of political controversy? Lord 
Salisbury is setting himself to prove how hopeless it is to drive 
such a pair as the Commons and the Lords without daily 
accidents and alarms. He is getting on very well with his 
task. Alike in little matters as in big, he prospers. He 
administers daily the most graphic Object-lessons on the 
tearing forces inherent in the Constitution. Englishmen need 
a good many of such lessons before they act, but though slow, 
they are sure learners. Some day, not many years hence, we 
shall have a great minister declaring that the existing House 


P rT, 
| be made at any time; it may be made any number of times. 
on that motion, as we have seen, the Act of Union and the 
future of the Church of Ireland may be discussed ; and not 
only so, but for all I know, when I sit down, which I shal] do 
_very soon, the noble lord may rise again, may deliver another 
speech a couple of hours long, and may state, what is un. 
doubtedly true, that by the speech he has just made he hag 
not lost his privilege or his right to resume his activity in 
debate. These things are to me very serious, because I plainly 
see in the first instance that the privileges and powers of this 
House have been strained during the present Session to g 
degree altogether without example, and that if the same cop. 
duct is persevered in, either the House must renounce its 
duties or it will be compelled to do that which I should con- 
sider a serious though a lesser evil,—namely, reconsider its 
rules.” That is a prediction, not a threat, and a prediction 
couched in words that so far from being exaggerated scarcely 
rise to the seriousness of the occasion. It is infinitely more 
than the House of Commons, it is the future of the United 
| Kingdom which is involved in this matter. There is in this 
_ country but one great political institution left alive, and that is 
| apparently endeavouring to commit suicide by asphyxia. The 
Throne as a political power is dead; the Lords are dying; and 
| if the House of Commons loses the respect of the country, there 
| will be nothing left. Every sign seems to show that it is 
fast losing it. From every part of the Empire comes up 
fierce complaint that the House of Commons attempts to do 
everything, will do nothing, and will suffer nobody else to act. 
| Ireland is in such a rage at the dead-lock of her private-bill 
legislation that schemes are seriously considered for trans- 
| ferring that portion at least of Irish business back to Dublin, 
| We ourselves described last week the irritation in Scotland at 
,the impossibility of making way for the Scotch Education 
| Bill. The English are waiting in no pleasant mood for at 
| least a dozen reforms, not one of which can be so much as 
attempted. The country, weary of the long talk, almost ceases to 


of Lords is an obstructive anomaly which it is quite essential | expect anything from Parliament, and concerns itself so little in 
to reform, and then the whole country will support him with | its proceedings that the newspapers find anything more interest- 
one voice; Mr. Disraeli or his successor will have to play | ing to their readers than accurate Parliamentary reports. The 
the losing Irish Church game over again, and “ another place ”’ | speeches in the Commons are reduced to asummary which often 
will disappear. Whenever that happens, the Minister who! makes them unintelligible, while one-half of all that occurs in 
sweeps away the existing House of Peers, will feel, and doubtless | the Lords is not reported at all. The threat of resistance to 
express, his incalculable obligations to the Marquis of Salisbury. | measures, forcible resistance, as, for example, to parts of Mr. 
3 | Bruce’s Licensing Bill, is frequently heard, and to all appear- 

. : = | ance creates no irritation, while in one-third of the empire 

THE PREMIER AND THE COMMONS. | county after county sends up a representative who tells the 
NGLISHMEN are never conciliated by persistent unfair- | Commons that the one passionate desire of his countrymen is 
ness, and if the Tories wish to re-establish what they | to be rid of them. The feeling that the House is filled by 
think the waning popularity of the Premier, they will con- | men who belong intellectually to an inferior class is diffusing 
tinue their daily attacks upon his conduct of public busi-| itself among the cultivated, till the House begins in many 
ness. Mr. Gladstone is scarcely treated as a gentleman or an | circles to be spoken of as the House of- Representatives is in 
accredited member of the House. Not to speak of interrup- | America, as a vestry to which ill-fortune confides a great deal 
tions such as are rarely offered to a Minister of State, inter-| too much power. It is while all these symptoms are in the 
ruptions which occasionally assume a character of insolence, | air that the House of Commons—we say the House, for both 
he cannot open his mouth without his words being misrepre- | parties are guilty, though not in equal degrees—increases not 








sented, If, after smarting for hours under speeches intended 
to kill time, he rises to make a remonstrance, he is said to be 
dictating to private members. If he calls on his party to 
meet a policy of mere delay by persistent silence, he is told 
that he is issuing orders to a ‘‘ mechanical majority.” If he 
grows fierce, as sensitive men do when impeded by sheer thick- 
headedness, he is derided for lacking the indifference of his 
predecessor Gallio. If he utters the mildest rebuke he is 
charged with hectoring, while the coolest and most statesman- 
like of political predictions is declared to be a mere threat, a 
rod shown by a pedagogue too often to his mutinous school- 
boys. It is altogether too bad. The task of governing Eng- 
land, with all her opinions and most of her institutions in a 
state of transition, is not so pleasant a one that it should be 
made harder by a system of insult which to a man with any 


sensitiveness—and no utterly thick-skinned man can be a great | 


orator—must make the most necessary work of his profession 
unendurably painful, and place him that attitude of perpetual 
self-defence which of all moods is the one most fatal to calm 
reflection. Mr. Gladstone’s warning to the House of Commons | 


on Tuesday was no menace at all, but a forcible statement of | 


an apprehension entertained by observers who have as little , 
need as desire to bully the House of Commons. The Tories 
who hope by delaying the Ballot Bill to enable the Lords to 
say they have not time to consider it had been talking for hours 
against time, and defying the rules of the House by discursive 
abuse of measures not before it, when the Premier said :—* The 
motion that the Chairman do leave the chair may, I believe, | 


| only the public irritation, but the public contempt, and the 
statesman’s doubt whether the House, like the Crown and 
| the Peers, has not survived its vigorous time, by nullifying its 
own functions, through a refusal either to accept or reject the 
| measures the Premier has proposed. Mr. Gladstone is to be 
| chattered out of power. 
| Wesay the Premier, because it is by concentrating all blame 
on him that Mr. Disraeli and the Tories and the plutocracy 
and the Pall Mall Gazette endeavour to shift the blame from 
the shoulders of the House of Commons. It is not his fault at 
all that he is condemned to legislate for constituencies who 
approve his measures through representatives who for caste 
|} reasons disapprove them; to cheapen elections, for instance, 
through men who see in the dearness of elections their own 
protection, or to popularize the Army through men who think 
a popular army ungentlemanly ; but we will, for the moment, 
assume that they are right, and then let us see how we stand. 
The country persists in instructing its representatives to elect 
a Cabinet which, owing specially to the failures of its head, 
—a man, remember, who was indicated by the elec- 
tors as its head—is incompetent to prepare reasonable 
measures, or to make its measures acceptable, or to 
keep the House of Commons from becoming a noisy and 
powerless debating club. Surely that statement, if true, 
amounts to the most direct denial of the possibility of Par- 
liamentary Government. The electorate will have Mr. 
Gladstone as Premier. If the House doubts that, why does 
it not turn him out? Certainly it is not for love of him, for 
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, more sulkily mutinous House never obeyed a leader. 
Then, if the electorate will have Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Gladstone will not or cannot suit himself to the 
House, and the House will not or cannot suit itself to him, 
but prefers weeks of unutterable boredom to progress in any 
direction, Parliamentary government becomes as an instrument 
of power impossible. The steam wants one thing and the 
cogwheels another, and so the machine is useless. If the 
electors cannot elect the right members, and the members 
cannot elect the right Cabinet; if majorities outside, how- 
ever distinct, give Members’ opinions no colour, and majorities 
inside, however distinct, lead to no conclusion, election as a 
scheme for securing an Executive Government has clearly 
failed. On the other hand, if the constituencies are at once 
so blind and so absolute that their representatives can neither 
forward their wishes nor venture to repudiate their wishes, 
then election as a scheme for producing a legislative 
machinery has also failed, and a good deal more than the 
rules of the House must be very stringently revised. It is to 
some unknown alteration of the Constitution that we must 
come if Mr. Disraeli and the critics are right, and Mr. Glad- 
stone wrong ; for by no conceivable process can we, under our 
system, prevent the electors from fixing their affections on 
the precise man under whose supervision the machine, as 
they say, will not work. 

With Mr. Gladstone, we believe that the House itself is in 
fault, and in fault because it has abandoned the sound con- 
servative practice of regarding a vote, however obtained, as 
final. The critics say we must look to the cause of votes, 
institute an analysis of pressures, add so much for fear of the 


important questions, must be dependent upon him for most of 
his information. By an arrangement quite without precedent, 
and, we imagine, unknown to the great majority of Members 
of Parliament, the business of the office has been divided 
between the two Under-Secretaries, on a principle which is 
nominally that of geographical distribution. We say nominally, 
because the underlying principle of division is not the desire 
to localize experience, but the desire to concentrate power 
_as far as is decently possible in the hands of Mr. Hammond. 
He takes what he likes, and gives the refuse liberally away to 
the Parliamentary man. The political Under-Secretary, for 
example, who is responsible, takes Dutch business under his 
charge, and possibly Honolulan, or even Swedish ; but the per- 
manent Under-Secretary takes Lance, Italy, Egypt, Greece, 
Russia, Persia, Turkey, all South America, the United States, 
“and other countries besides,” and will take, we shall doubt- 
less hear, or we mistake his character, the only remaining 
mission of first-class importance, that to Berlin. As far as 
those countries are concerned, that is, as far as nine-tenths of 
all our serious foreign policy is concerned, no one in any way 
responsible to the Commons or accessible by them has 
any right of initiative, or correction, or interference. The 
political Under-Secretary, whether he be a man of mark 
or not, need know nothing of what is going on, and 
' would, we strongly suspect, be told, if he asked to see 
papers from a wrong latitude or longitude, to mind his own 
| business, and not fidget. He is, by the theory of the thing, 
| training to be the future Secretary of State, whose blunders 
/may cost us millions, or whose experience may prevent a 
| European war, so he is carefully forbidden to know anything 





mob, and take away so much for a sulky adherence to aj of what goes on in Paris, where most things begin ; or Con- 
hustings’ pledge, but what sort of new doctrine is that? Since | stantinople, where the missicn sits perpetually on a powder- 
when has it been the custom in England to consider a/| barrel; or St. Petersburg, where the Czar can ring a bell and 
majority a minority because some of those who composed the | order troops to the Bolan; or Greece, where they murder our 
former voted in hope of place, or some more to defeat envoys out of good faith; or Washington, where our interests 
the opposite side, or some more because of their pledges? | are more pressing than in any Court in the world, and where 
Is the House to vote by ballot like the country? Govern- | the President's action affects one-sixth of our population ; or 
ment by public meeting is difficult enough at any time, but Cairo, where we have to fight all Europe for influence ; or in 
if the vote of the majority is to be taken as unreal because it | fact anywhere where anything is doing except Berlin, and 
is — $ ~ a —_ decision is hy that a is —? arising aye the a a a 
reopened to see the thought inside it, and every proposal after | years ago it was not very necessary to attend to what Berlin 
acceptance is to be rediscussed to learn what acceptance meant, | was about. There is a subtlety of design in that arrange- 
and every vote to be rejected if he who gave it has in giving it | ment, a perfect adaptation of ‘means to ends, ~ = 
surrendered a prejudice, and all on the platform are to be being knowledge enough to answer questions in Parlia- 
—— Neon —s things ya = a to prevent, | ment ee of _ ony - —_ 
and all below the platform are to be told they are supporting | give a valuable hint even to the fathers o ony- 
their chiefs in the hope of their overthrow, Parliamentary | hurst. There is, too, a cool, deliberate, persistent scorn for 
Government will cease to be on its trial, for it will be sentenced | the notion of responsibility to Parliament which in these days 
Hy ordre ge There is nobody to —_ - the ers ~ political ire is _— _— a of 

n anarchical House cannot govern. And the stupid rich |Commons “ wants to know,” does it ? ell, send it the one 
who swarm on the benches are fast reducing the House to | official who has been carefully prevented from knowing any- 








anarchy. 


BISMARCK HAMMOND. 





A REPORT has just been presented to Parliament on the | 


Diplomatic and Consular Services which, we dare say, 


nobody outside the profession will ever look at. There is 


some curious reading among the evidence, curious because of | 
the profound ignorance of political business displayed by some | 
but the Report itself is dull and technical, | 


of the questioners ; 
and its main conclusion, that the existing system is nearly as 
good as it can be made, is, if accurate, not especially novel. 
There is a paper, however, in the report, packed away at the 
end, a letter from Mr. W. D. Christie to Mr. E. P. Bouverie, 
which we strongly recommend to Mr. Rylands, or any other 
“didactic” member in want of a good solid “case” to make 
speeches about. It reveals two abuses within the Foreign 
Office, which will, we imagine, take the public a little by 
surprise. They are aware, of course, that there is a perma- 


nent Under-Secretary in the Department, who does much of | 


its work, and is the depositary of most of its traditions, 
and they believe that he is assisted, or rather checked, 
by the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, who under the 
usual arrangements is as responsible to one House as 


his chief is to the other, and who is supposed to be the | 
channel through which the ideas of his House penetrate into | 


the depths of the Office. That is the system in all other 
Offices, but then all other offices do not enjoy the immense 
advantage of possessing Mr. Hammond. That gentleman, 
who, as he once told a Committee of Inquiry, has been abroad 
twice in his life, and feels great benefit from his travels, is, as 


| thing, and he will explain it all comfortably to the country 
| gentlemen. It is another, though minor, result of this pre- 
| posterous system that the Permanent Under-Secretary, who is 
supposed to know everything, and keep up all traditions, 
really knows nothing about many important points. Berlin, 
' for instance, was, when this memorandum was written, out of 
his department, and we can therefore understand how it 
happened that when Lord Granville took office just before 
the Franco-German war, Mr. Hammond condoled with him 
on the dullness of the times, and assured him there was not a 
cloud in the Continental sky, an instance of foresight which 
must greatly increase the public appreciation of Mr. Ham- 
/mond’s faculty for concentrating power. He has not much 
| more power than Bismarck, it is true; but then Bismarck, 
‘like Napoleon, thought there were “black specks in the 
| horizon.” 

To make the power of the “ Office,” that is, of Mr. Mam- 
' mond, complete, however, the service must be brought into 
strict subordination to it. Too much independence in the 
Legations would never do. We should have a Sir James 
[Iudson in every capital, making Great Britain felt without 
Mr. Hammond’s permission. So the following clever little 
' scheme has been invented :—The Office cannot exactly nomi- 
nate Ambassadors or Ministers. The Foreign Secretary must 
have a word in appointments of that importance, and the 
receiving Government must be considered, and there are 
‘views at Windsor not to be disregarded without a reason, and 
sometimes a man like Odo Russell, who happens to be singu- 
larly qualified, and to be the son of a House which stands at 
‘the centre of the Old Whig connection, and to be a pet of the 





respects the larger half of the world, absolutely uncontrolled | public, and to be persona grata to a Kaiser, must be promoted 
except by the Foreign Secretary, who, as regards all but very | without owing the Office many thanks. It is very irregular, 
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but still, so many qualifications do not often concur, and the | probably supply a cure for intimidation. But we do hold 
irregularity need not be very speedily repeated. Still something | that it will tend to make the candidates still more anxious to 
may be done, and the way to do it is for the Office to appoint | conform their promises and their votes to the real wishes of 
everybody about any diplomatist of importance. That gives the majority of electors, who being no longer compelled to 
it most important patronage, since Mr. Russell’s chancellerie | distinguish between what they like to be supposed to wish 
(say) will for the time be the school for English diplomatists ; | and what they do wish. will feel the control even of a healthy 
and it also gives the Office great control over Mr. Russell himself. | public opinion very much less than they do now. And wa 
So the Office, that is Mr. Hammond, refuses the able diplo- | maintain that the only way in which we can avoid the danger 
matist, who knows so much and has such delicate work to | of getting a class of candidates who will compel themselves 
manage, the right of selecting his own staff, and chooses men | to profess (like many of the present Parliament) opinions quite 
for itself ‘in the general interests of the service,” thus at one | at variance with the genius of the society they frequent, and 











stroke depriving him of half the advantage of his capacity, and 
showing to all diplomatists that their Mecca must be the office 
in Downing Street. No man works so well with another man’s 
tools, or with subordinates he dislikes, or colleagues whom he 
only half trusts, and the great diplomatists of the Continent 
choose their agents as carefully as their wives. That, how- 
ever, is not the British system, and the result of our better 
arrangement is of necessity that the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary has the real initiative in all negotiations with countries of 
any importance, and the real control of all legations therein 
stationed; that all policy shapes itself more or less by his 
views,—optimist views apparently, when war is at hand—and 


| with the complexion of their previous political creed, is to open, 
|as far as possible, Parliamentary careers to poor men,—who 
|may have always held, and held earnestly, the creed 
'of the masses. If ever a Session showed the terribly 
_mischievous effect of letting one class of men engross entirely 
| the representation of a creed which is alien to their minds and 
| hearts, though they have managed by a moral tour de force to 
| sign its articles, that session is the present one. The dealings 
| with the Army Bill have cast a serious slur on the honesty of 
| the House of Commons, nor do we see how we can ever 
‘escape from the danger of similar displays of insincerity, with- 
| out removing the almost insurmountable obstacle now inter- 


that all members of the service depend upon his favour. If | posed between poor men and a Parliamentary candidature, 
they are not good, they may be sent to Copenhagen, or | But it is unfortunately one of the symptoms of the preva- 
Stockholm, or Bucharest, or some out-of-the-world region, | lent insincerity that the House does not really wish to remove 
where life is so dull, events so few, and excitement so im-| this obstacle,—that it is secretly glad to keep a monopoly of 
probable, that even Mr. Hammond thinks it safe to toss their | Parliamentary candidatures for the rich ; and it is this feeling 
business over to that poor Parliamentary man who answers | we suppose, which moved Mr. Vernon Harcourt to sound the 


questions about countries he has nothing in the world to do | Premier on the possibility of getting this unpleasant condition 

| out of the Bill, and which induced the Prime Minister rather 
| to encourage his candid supporter. Mr. Harcourt put it, of 
| course, in a different way. He suggested that some of the con- 


with. Well, Bismarck is not responsible any more than Mr. 
Hammond, and if Bismarck can be dismissed, while Mr. 
Hammond cannot, that only renders the system more logical, 


and—for Mr. Hammond—more easy to work. And after | stituencieslooked forward to the additional burden to be imposed 
all, if American affairs cannot be managed in London with | on them, in the shape of a rate to defray the hustings’ ex- 
Mr. Hammond, and can be managed in Washington without | penses, with dismay. It would have been manlier to say honestly 
him, that is but another proof that American diplomacy is|that most of the millionaires with whom Parliament is 
“exceptional.” They actually over there trust their foreign | thronged look forward to the abolition of that fine on Par- 
interests to literary men. liamentary candidature which hustings’ expenses impose with 
dismay,—dismay at the infringement of their monopoly. Has 
Mr. Harcourt not yet found out that popular constituencies feel 
THE LIBERAL MEETING. a vast deal more pleasure in the new career opened to men of 
HEN political life and property become unsafe, we are | their own class, than they do dread of the prospect of an occa- 
pretty certain to have political Vigilance Committees | sional addition of a penny or two to their local rates? Pluto- 
set on foot, and they are, indeed, the only remedy for an|cracy is never popular, and our present parliaments are 
This is all we can say for the Liberal | becoming at every election more and more plutocratic. 
However, the real and statesmanlike reason why the Govern- 
ment would commit a very grave blunder and fault if they threw 





extreme danger. 
meeting of Thursday and its resolves, which, though not so 


bad as the disease, are only comparable in their dangerous | 
character to the disease itself. When the Conservatives | over the clauses imposing all public election expenses on the 


become factious enough to raise, in the last complete month | community is, that we are beginning to feel every year more 
of the session, a third general debate on the principle of a/ deeply the grave moral as well as political evil of insincere 
Government Bill, and this after the House has gone into Com- | mouthpieces of popular opinion,—of Parliaments which give 
mittee on that Bill, it is clear that strong measures are needed, | huge majorities for measures which nothing would delight 
and we do not say that the policy of abstention from all | them more than to see defeated by any device not likely 
serious discussion and amendments is too strong. But we! to be imputed to them by the people as political sin. Sin- 
do say it is a very drastic and dangerous kind of remedy,— | cerity of conviction is the first great requisite of a strong 
one which tends to lower the whole tone and standing of the | deliberative Assembly, and this the House of Commons itself 
House of Commons as a deliberative assembly, and to foster | feels. Look at the attention and interest with which it lis- 
those doubts which revolutionary writers (alike of the Tory | tens to a sincere speaker, of no special ability and of revo- 
and of the Red school) are seeking to sow in the mind of | lutionary views, like Mr. John Martin, simply because every 
the people as to whether Parliamentary institutions may | word he says expresses conviction, and compare that attention 
not be a worked-out vein of political history, on the eve of | and interest with its attitude when the conventional Irish 
giving place to something stronger and better. We may | Member is blowing his hollow trumpet. The House of 
depend upon it that those Conservatives who are straining;Commons is losing sincerity. If household suffrage 
every nerve to talk out the Ballot Bill by devices almost | and secret voting continue to be combined with a strict 
unknown to our Parliamentary history, are striking a fatal | guarantee of Parliamentary candidatures to the rich, it 
blow at the influence of the only real thing left to the English | will lose sincerity more and more. There is but one remedy 
Constitution ; and that the Radicals who agree to waive their | left,—to let the men who impose the pledges represent their 
amendments and to suppress their criticisms in order to get the | own views as far as they can,—to remove all artificial barriers 








Bill passed, are saving its influence to the House of Commons, | 
An Assembly in which such a) 
| Vernon Harcourt’s Mephistophelian suggestion. 


if at all, ‘‘so as by fire.” 
remedy for such a disease should be often adopted, would not 


be an Assembly of high national influence long. 

But the Liberal Caucus did not simply content itself with 
suggesting what was a most dangerous remedy for a still more 
dangerous disease,—one of that caucus, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 


M.P. for the borough of Oxford, took upon himself to suggest | 
| kind without getting itself into a mess. 


that the ship should be lightened by casting out of the mea- 


sure almost the only really valuable provision it contains. | 
‘claim the full authority of an Asiatic conqueror, and insist, as 


Our readers are well aware that we do not in the least believe 
in the generally salutary effects of secresy,—except indeed as 
a temporary provision to prevent excitement and bribery on the 


day of the poll,—though we haye always admitted that it will | authority as heir of the absolute Mogul. 


between the class which believes the democratic creeds and the 
class which advocates them. Let Mr. Forster beware of Mr. 





OUR INDIAN STIPENDIARIES. 
NE of the many peculiarities in the British administration 
of India is that it never tries to be unusually just and 
Most, if not all, its 
legal and fiscal troubles have arisen from its reluctance to 


it ultimately did in Oude, on its subjects taking out new and 
explicit titles to their lands, titles derived from its own 
All its diffi- 
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culties with its own servants, some of which are still 
most serious, originate in its dislike to use its reserved 
wer of dismissal without reason assigned, its over-anxiety 
to treat every employe as if he were a junior partner, with 
rights to be settled by a lenient construction of the partner- 
ship-deed. And all its pecuniary difficulties with native 
Princes, difficulties of the most annoying kind, arise, first, 
from the wish of its agents to be very considerate to fallen 
greatness; and secondly, from their desire to protect the fami- 
lies of Indian nobles from the rapacity of their heads. There 
is not a single case in the whole history of India in which the 
rights of a deposed native family depend upon what can honestly 
be called a treaty. In every instance, the Government, when 
rendered master either by the fortune of war, or what is 
the same thing, by a despotic exertion of its irresistible mili- 
tary power, was able, and would have been entitled by 
native opinion to banish, or imprison, or slay the 
deposed ruler, whether Prince de facto, as in the case of 
Tippoo’s heir; or King de jure, as in the case of Oude; or 
Mayor of the Palace, as in the case of the Peishwah; or 
hereditary agent of the Mogul, as in scores of other instances. 
Instead of doing any of these things, the Government, partly 
because it was kindly, and partly because it thirsted, English 
fashion, for documentary evidence of title, always gave the 
dethroned family something, either a per-centage on the 
revenue—which as it swelled under British rule tended to be- 
come enormous—or an annual pension of excessive amount 
—e.g., Jaffier Ali’s heir has about four times the income of 
Clive’s heir, on condition of receiving a deed of cession. The 
ruler always accepted the dole, signed anything he was bid, 
and retired into private life after the fashion of the King of 
Hanover, or any other mediatized European prince, that is, 
he retired, but maintained in his own house all the ceremonial 
pretensions of a Sovereign. No particular harm was done by 
the arrangement while he lived, for he had lived the life of 
affairs ; but unfortunateiy, the Government always made its 
allowance hereditary, and there grew up in course of time a 
class of men without a parallel in the world, a grade of nobles 
without power, or duties, or estates, isolated by their rank, by 
their traditions, and by their secret hopes, in boyhood bred in 
the seraglio, in manhood secluded from the multitude, beyond 
the law, beyond the dagger, beyond the restraint even of 
opinion, suffocated with wealth, which they could employ 
only in sensuality. There is not a province in India where 
some pensionary noble does not in some paradise of the senses 
corrupt the standard alike of morals and of dignity at the 
expense of the wretched taxpayer. The total of these grants, 
all raised from taxes, is at this moment more than equal to the 
produce of the eightpenny income-tax, and there is no pro- 
bability that it can ever be diminished. The failure of the 
stipendiary lines in a country of adoption is almost impossible. 
The Government cannot appoint the stipendiaries to vacant 
thrones, for they are not competent to fill them. It cannot 
buy out their pensions, for they would scatter the purchase- 
money in a year, and then pose before the pitying popu- 
lation in their favourite ré/e of beggared royalties. They 
cannot be crushed, for that would be unjust ; and they cannot 
be utilized, for in their own eyes their one business on earth is 
torule. All that the Government can do, short of breaking its 
voluntarily given word, is to remember that it itself is as 
enduring as these families, and wait patiently for their ex- 
tinction, rigidly adhering the while to the letter of its bond. 
It does this, fretfully, but fairly enough, but here its own 
conscience steps in to create an inextricable dilemma. It 
would be easy enough to write these men’s names in the 
Book of the Debt as annuitants, pay the annuities, and 
be done with it, but what would become of their families ? 
They would be dependent on the caprice of their chief, and 
India would be infested with whole clans of “ Princes” too 
lofty for work, too sensual to endure poverty, eternally 
intriguing against the safety of the State, or—and more 
frequently — against the lives standing between them 
and the family incomes. The secret history of the 
Delhi family before the Mutiny gave them careers or 
graves was a history of crime to which nothing in Europe 
1s comparable, save the history of the Valois, as exaggerated 
by A. Dumas. To avoid these scandals, and see that the 
dignity of the Stipendiary family is preserved, the Govern- 
ment is accustomed to set apart some portion of its lavish 
allowances for the cadets of the family, and divide it or 
accumulate it, at its discretion, without the interference of 
the chief member. Then comes the trouble. The mediatized 
Prince, always in debt, always ravenous for money, always at 


the mercy of some plundering favourite, turns his eyes to 
this fund, and claims it as belonging to him in virtue of the 
original agreement. Except in the single case of the Nuwab of 
Moorshedabad, who is not royal, but the descendant of a ple- 
beian puppet set up by ourselves, against the will of the 
“legitimate” Sovereign, and whose allowance, does not 
depend on a treaty, but on the free-will of successive Vice- 
roys, who have been unwilling to let the descendants of Jaf- 
fier Ali sink out of the rank of nobles, these Princes are in one 
way in the right, have, if their “treaties ” are to be construed 
as legal documents, a distinct claim to starve their relatives, 
to waste the whole of the money on their own pursuits, 
fancies, and favourites. Iu a court of justice, the Crown in 
any such case must be beaten, and yet if it gives way the old 
and terrible difficulty revives. What is to become of the tax- 
payer? Primogeniture is not an Asiatic idea. Any descendant 
of a King has much the same rights as any other, and may be 
as formidable a disturber of the public peace. It would be 
proposed to feed these people, and thus the drain on the tax- 
payer, already enormous, would be indefinitely increased by 
new grants, all permanent, and all liable, as the “scions” of 
“scions”” grow up and multiply, to endless expansion in a 
geometrical ratio. The prospect is simply intolerable, whether 
to scientific financiers, or to the unscientific peasant who cannot 
get enough salt because victory had softened the heart of a 
viceroy towards a defeated ruler. 

What, then, is to be done? Simply nothing. We should 
ourselves advise the India House to allow the Stipendiaries to 
commute their allowances into cash or estates, to sell them, 
in fact, as the Duke of Grafton recently did, because that 
would emancipate the department from its greatest danger, a 
rash, or ignorant, or spiteful vote of the House of Commons. It 
was the Tories who saved the India House on Tuesday, and some 
day or other an unpopular Secretary may be punished by a vote 
sanctioning some reckless piece of benevolent extravagance. 
But if that course is held to be financially inexpedient, then 
there is nothing to be done except for the Government to go 
on, in the strength of their own conscience, meet every case 
as it arises, induce the Stipendiaries on each succession to 
define their claims as clearly as possible, and when attacked 
in Parliament see that they are defended as ably as they 
were on Tuesday night by Mr. Grant Duff, whose speech 
was a model of astute lucidity. The Nuwab’s case, we 
admit, was exceptional in its feebleness, a mere complaint 
that the sovereign, given him as a present, rings a little 
light ; but there are very few cases indeed in which, if 
Parliament could be made aware of the facts, it would go 
very far wrong. At all events, there is no other conceivable 
course to pursue. We cannot stop these pensions outright 
except by commutation ; we cannot prohibit Parliament from 
interpreting treaties ; and we cannot prevent individual mem- 
bers from considering that persons of title who, with plenty 
of money, want some more, are most interesting clients. 








MR. ARNOLD ON GOD. 

EW writers of the daycan rival Mr. Arnold’s skill in the Socratic 

art of introducing the deepest questions in an informal and 
almost incidental way,—of insinuating an original criticism which 
involves a creed, a philosophy, a principle of literary interpreta- 
tion, under the pretext of defending Literature against the scorn 
in which it is held, as an instrument of culture, alike by the aris- 
tocratic society, the physical science, and the dogmatic theology of 
the day. No one would dream that an essay beginning in this easy 
informal fashion was intended to launch us into the discussion of 
the very essence of religion, and to propound a view as bold and 
novel, as it is we imagine untenable, of what the writers of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures invariably assumed under the 
name of ‘God.’ Yet that is the real drift of Mr. Arnold's beauti- 
fully written and delicately dogmatic assault upon Dogmain the 
paper entitled ‘ Literature and Dogma” in the July number of the 
Cornhill. It takes us down to the deepest of spiritual questions, 
and pours into our ears a continuous streain of solvent and recon- 
structive criticism, full of fine irony, of persuasive earnestness, of 
imposing illustration, all in the easiest way, and under the slight 
disguise of an apology for the special tact and good 
sense which literary culture teaches, and which aristocratic 
arrogance, scientific absoluteness, and theological dogmatism 
uniformly neglect. Any one who wishes to know how to slide 
in after the fashion of Plato’s Socrates, by an apparently 
familiar criticism on modern tendencies, the exposition of a new, 





momentous, and subversive doctrine, without giving his readers 
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previous notice of his drift, cannot do better than study some of 
Mr. Arnold's recent essays, but above all, this last on ‘* Literature 
and Dogma.” 

For the real drift of Mr. Arnold’s paper is no less than this, —to 
defend his own recent definition of the scientific substratum of the 
vord ‘God’ as that ‘‘stream of tendency by which all things fulfil 
the law of their being,”—a definition on which we commented 
at the time he first published it in his remarkable essays on St. 


Paul,—and not only to defend it, but to maintain that it compre- | 


hends all that is essential even inthe use made of the name of God in 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. The definition itself is startling 
enough, if only on this account, that ‘the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being’ is not to be distinctly 
discriminated from the stream of tendency by which so many 
things seem displaced, diverted, distorted from the law of their 
being, on any view except that which gives such a wholeness, such 
an individuality, such an integrity, such a unity to the former 
stream of tendency as to warrant the use of a word attributing 
to it life and knowledge and love, But the definition itself, to those 
who know what philosophy has formerly done in this way, is 
ordinary, compared with the critical thesis which follows. Mr. 
Arnold holds that the ebrew and Christian teachers never grasped 
fully what they meant by ‘*God” and ‘* the Eternal” over and 
above ‘ the enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness.” And especially the freedom, life, and love which they 
attributed to God,—and which they had no better than a 
poetic right, according to Mr. Arnold, to attribute to him, 
since all such titles spring out of a tentative and hitherto un- 
verified effort of the anthropomorphic imagination,—were 
apparently mere metaphors. ‘This, we say, is startling criticism, 
for never before was it, as far as we know, even so much 
as suggested that the Uebrew prophets and Christian 
apostles and evangelists grasped less fully the idew of the care, 
and mercy, and love by which they were surrounded, than they 
did the idea of ‘‘an enduring power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness;” and such assertion from the pen of an 
accomplished critic like Mr. Arnold, who always endeavours 
to see things truly, fills us less with surprise than with sheer be- 
wilderment. It is, of course, open to any critic to maintain that 
the spiritual assumptions of Israel and of the disciples of Christ 
were made on insufficient data, but to question for a moment the 
fact that the very centre and root of those spiritual assumptions 
was the existence of life, thought, julgment, love in that ** endur- 
ing power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” to 
assert that they were even able to apprehend any such “ stream of 
tendency,” except as the self-manifestation of a living Being whose 
thoughts and ways areas much higher than our thoughts and ways, 
as ‘‘the Heavens are higher than the Earth,” seems to us one of 
the mere eccentricities of self-willed criticism, and almost as 
different from the dry light of Mr. Arnold's usually impartial 
insight, as Dr. Cumming’s readings of the Apocalypse would be from 
those of De Wette or Schenkel. Stillitisa view which Mr. Arnold 
seems seriously to have embraced, and which he has tasked all the 
resources of his delicate literary skill to make to a certain extent 
plausible and natural. 

Let us explain how Mr. Arnold 
view. He says:— 

‘When we have once satisfied ourselves both as to the tentative, 
poetic way in which tho Bible personages used language, and also as 
to their having no pretentions to metaphysics at all, let us, therefore, 
when there is this question raised as to the scientific account of what 
they had before tl ds, be content with a very unpretending 


cat 


gets at his certainly eccentric 









answer. And in this way such a phrase as that which we have 
formerly used concerning God, and have been much blamed for using, 
—the phrase, namely, ‘that, for science, God is simply the stream of 
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much ; if we want here, as we do want, to have what is admittedly 
certain and verifiable, we must content ourselves \ very little. No 
one will say that it is admittedly certain hs ere 
personal first cause, the moral and intelligent ¢ 
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havo what we call a law of their bei: 

and admitted ; though whether we wi 

of choice. Sup) , however, we call i 

God to a certain and admitted reality; this, ; 

And the noti in fact, enter in 1 

use of it. ‘To please God. t e1 God, t bey God's will, does mean 
to follow a law of things which is found in conscience, and which is an 


} 


indication, irrespective of our arbitrary wish and Oinag: ot tn an 
ought to do. 

Now we cannot help regarding this passage as containing very 
much less than Mr. Arnold’s usual lucidity of thought. What 
induces the belief in “an enduring power, not ourselves, which 
makes for Righteousness”? Can any one even conceive a real 
separation between the drift of tendency outside ourselves which 
‘makes for Righteousness,” and the drift and tendency outside 
ourselves which makes for what is other than Righteousness, 
except on condition that the former drift of tendency is directed 
by a living aim and love? The truth is that Mr. Arnold’s ex. 
pression appears to assume that what ‘ makes for Righteous. 
ness” has a distinct coherence, unity, and life of its own, and 
if so, what better name can we give to such coherence, unity, and 
life, than a name which implies purpose aud love? Or if he does not 
assume this, if he means to leave it an open question whether or not 
the tendencies external to ourselves which ‘‘ make for Righteousness” 
and those which make for Unrighteousness are all inextricably 
mixed up together, then, those which ‘‘ make for Righteousness” 
have no more title to a separate name, and to be the object of 
distinct emotions, than the resolved elements which analysis 
substitutes for a single pulling or pushing force have any title to 
a separate name, or than the various inconsistent manifestations 
of the same human character have a right to be completely dis- 
entangled in our emotions, as if they were not bound together by 
any concrete tie. Mr. Arnold is simply hiding his own difficulties 
from himself, like the ostrich hiding its head in the sand, when 
he attempts to justify our entertaining a distinct class of emotions 
towards an ‘‘ enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for 
Righteousness,” and yet to waive the question whether that 
power has any life, love, and unity of itsown. If that power 
be isolated only by our own effort of abstraction, if it be nothing 
but what we discern in thought as contained within the Universal 
whole around us, as the sculptor discerns in thought the future statue 
within the block of marble from which it is to be carved, it is 
sheer self-delusion, almost self-trickery, to speak of it as “‘ making 
for Itighteousness ” in any sense that deserves emotion at all. Do 
we when swimuing for our lives feel grateful to the flowing tide 
because it ‘* makes for land,” when we know that at any moment, 
by a law with which our destiny is in no way connected, it may 
‘‘make for sea,” and carry us to our destruction? Should we 
think it rational to discriminate in emotion between that part of 
our daily bread which ‘ makes for’ health and that which ‘ makes 
for’ disease, and cherish grateful emotions towards the one, 
emotions of detestation to the other? Unless the ‘ enduring 
power, not ourselves, that makes for Righteousness,” does so from 
love of righteousness, it is worthy of no emotion at all, and if it does 
so from love of righteousness, then it is, so far, precisely what we 
mean by personal. 


Mr. Arnold defines religion as ‘ morality touched with 
emotion.’ That is a question of words, though we believe that, 


as a question of words, it is a mistake to exclude from Reli- 
gion what it contains in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of every thousand in which it is employed, namely, the particular 
emotion created by faith in a living and guiding will, and that 
there is no reason at all for saying, as Mr. Arnold does, that such 
a maxim as ‘he that resisteth pleasures crowneth his life,” con- 
tains more than morality, only because there is a certain vivid- 
ness of feeling in the expression. He might as well say that this 
is religion, —it is certainly morality touched with emotion :— 
“T said my heart is all too soft, 

Iie who would climb and soar aloft 

Must needs keep ever at his side 

The tonic of a wholesome pride.” 
Do we provide a separate name for political insight when touched 
with emotion ? for scientific insight when touched with emotion? 
If not, why provide one for morality when touched with emotion, 
unless that emotion introduces an entirely distinct element, the 
relation of the moral agent to an invisible love and will which pro- 
vides the explanation of the enhancement of moral feeling into 
religious fecling ? Now, let us take some of Mr. Arnold’s illustra- 
tions from the Bible, and ask wherein lies the real distinction 
which he recognizes between the purely moral and the religious 


sayings :— 












‘First: ‘It is joy to the just todo judgment.’ Then: ‘It becometh 
well the just to be th mk ful,’ Finally ie. ple t thing it is to be 
thankful.’ What can be simpler than this, and at the same time more 
solid? But again: ‘There is noth swecter than to take heed unto the 
commandments of the Eternal’ ‘Twill thank the Eternal for giving me 
warning.’ ‘How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O Ged!’ Why, 
hese are the very same pro} ions the oth only with a power 

1 dept eniotion added! 1 b applied to morality. 
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sts hove seal at bottom, a deeply moved way of saying, conduct or 
righteousness. Trust in God is trust in the law of conduct ; delight in the 
Lord is, in 2 deeply moved way of expression, the happiness we all feel 
to spring from conduct.” 

Is it not obvious to the simplest critical intelligence not pre- 
occupied with a theory, that one who speaks of ** the sweetness 
of heeding the commandments of the Eternal,” of “ thanking the 
Eternal ” for giving him ‘ warning,” who commemorates the pre- 
ciousness of the ‘ thoughts of God,” is speaking of a being who 
commands, who warns, who thinks, who loves, and that if this 
assumption were excluded from his mind, all the power and depth 
of the emotion would go with it? Let us try the most deeply- 
moved way of substituting ‘‘conduct” or “righteousness ” for 
‘God we can, and see if by any artifice, be it what we will, we 
ean exclude the idea of life and love, and yet speak with emotion of 
the sweetness of the commandments of ‘ an enduring power, not 
ourselves, which makes for Righteousness,” or of thanking * an en- 
during power, not ourselves, which makes for Righteousness,” for 
giving us warning, or of the preciousness of the thoughts of * an 
enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for Righteousness ? ” 
The effort is simply impossible. Just so far as we slide back the 
thought and life and love into Mr. Arnold’s non-committal phrase, 
and only so far, can we use without absurdity the emotional language 
which the Psalmist uses. Sedulously exclude that thought and life and 
love from your meaning, and you find that you are betrayed into a 
language of ridiculously paradoxicaland unmeaning emotion towards 
something about as capable of kindling it as that “ pure being ” of 
Hegel's, which his system begins by assuring us is ‘* pure nothing.” 
In one word, Mr. Arnold’s “ enduring power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,” is incapable of generating emotion unless 
we attribute to it thought and will and love; and if we attribute 
that to it, there is no pretence for excluding even the idea of per- 
sonality, whatever modifications in it we may admit to be needful 
in rising from the finite to the infinite. It is not an emotion in the 
abstract which turns morality into religion, it is the particular 
kind of emotion due to the faith we entertain in a being of thought 
and love and will. If we have no justification for that faith, we 
have no justification for the emotion, and the emotion will disap- 
pear. It is with unaffectel wonder that we find Mr. Arnold 
seriously asserting that that which gives substance and solidity to 
the Jewish and Christian religious feeling is not the belief in per- 
sonal justice, pity, and love, but simply the belief in a law of con- 
duct the origin of which in personal or impersonal sources is a 
matter of indifference. ‘The Jews, he says, and says truly, were 
not metaphysicians. No doubt. If they had discovered what 
personality means ever so much, they would have felt the person- 
ality of God no more than they did. But it is precisely because 
they were not metaphysicians that it never even occurred to them 
to think of ‘an enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness,” as worth any emotion at all, unless there were 
thought and knowledge and justice and love inherent in that 
power. 

Mr. Arnold says that his own definition of Ged is less ‘ade- 
quate ” than the language of the Psalmist * Clouds and darkness 
are round about him, righteousness and jadgment are the habita- 
tion of his seat ;’—why less adequate, unless these poetical words, 
which go beyond science in Mr. Arnold's opinion, go beyond it in 
the direction of filling up with more trath than error the sugges- 
tions and implications of science ? Yetif this beso, the suggestions 
and implications which lead the mind to use personal analogies are 
truer than those which lead it away from those analogies, and in that 
case the question which Mr. Arnold is so anxious to reserve is really 
prejudged already. An impartial critic reading such language as 
the Bible habitually uses of God has only three alternatives before 
him,—to declare that that language, being utterly rooted as it isin 
the faith that God rules freely, justly, piteously, lovingly, is true, 
or is false, or is grounded on an assu:nption not yet known to be 
either true or false. In either of the latter cases it ought to be 
utterly rejected by science ;—if false because it is false, —if prema- 
ture because it tends to prejudge a most momentous and unset- 
tled question. ‘To assert that this language is the most a/equat 
that can be employed, an 1 yet that our decision as to the existence 
of a free, just, pitying, loving ruler of the universe ought to be 
suspended, is a paradox quite unworthy of any fine critic. ‘* Thy 
mercy, O Lord, reacheth unto the Heavens: aad thy faithfulness 
unto the clouds. Thy righteousness standeth like the strong 
mountains: thy judgments are like the great deep. ... How 
excellent is thy mercy, O God: and the children of men shall 
put their trast under the shadow of thy wings.... For 
with thee is well of life: and in thy light shall 
we see light.” ‘* Now is my soul troubled, and what shall 


the 





Tsay? Father, save mefrom this hour? Yet for this cause came 
I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name!” If these are some 
of the most ‘adequate ” expressions of religious feeling in the Old 
and New Testament, they are adequate not primarily through the 
depth of their emotion, but through the adequacy of the Object 
which is assigned for the emotion so expressed, and without that 
Object the emotion would be not only impossible, but, if possible, 
unmanly and unworthy. That Mr. Arnold should justify such 
emotion without justifying the faith which is its very principle 
and substance, seeins to us to render questionable what Mr. Arnold 
is concerned to affirm, that the school of literature is a school of 
lucidity and common-sense. ‘I'he Bible may have a true meaning, 
or it may have none as yet ascertained, but if it has a true mean- 
ing at all, it cannot possibly be going beyond what is ** certain and 
verifiable ” in the assumption which runs from its first page to its 
last, —that God thinks, though his thoughts are as much higher 
than our thoughts as the heavens are higher than the earth, and 
that God loves, though ‘as far as the east is from the west ” so 
much greater is his love than our own. 
A SCIENTIFIC TESTING OF MR. ILOME. 

i opular Science Review for July, which is edited by Me. 

Crookes, an eminent chemist, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, contains an account by himself,—partially confirmed and 
attested also by Dr. Huggins, the eminent astronomer, whose 
great and quite recent services in relation to the astronomical 
applications of spectrum analysis have been acknowledged in all 
quarters, and who is one of the most distinguished members of 
the Royal Society, and by Mr. Serjeant Cox, both of whom 
were present,—of some very curious experiments made on Mr. 
Ilome’s asserted physical powers as a melium, as it is 
called, though of course no countenance is lent by the experi- 
mentor or his friends to the hypothesis of the agency of invisible 
beings of which the word ‘* medium” is a remnant. Me, Crookes 


‘and Mr. Serjeant Cox both seem convinced that these experi- 


ments prove the existence of a peculiar force which they call 
‘“‘ psychic,” proceeding directly from the nervous system of 
specially constituted persons, and which is exerted independently 
of the muscular system,—probably propagated, suggests Mr. Ser- 
jeant Cox, who, as the least scientific, is the rashest of these specula- 
tive inquirers, through that ‘ nerve-atmosphere of various intensity 
enveloping the human structure” which Dvr, Richardsou has dis- 
covered. Dr. Iluggins, the most eminent scientific man of the 
three, is by far the most cautious and reserved in his statements. 
He gives in his general adherence to Mr. Crookes’s account of the 
experiments,—*‘ your proof appears to me to contain a correct state- 
ment of what took place in my presence at your house,” but as 
to one of the most curious facts involved in it,—namely, that 
an accordion continued to float about “ without any visible 
support” in the copper-wire cage contrived for it by Mr. 


’ 


| Crookes, after Mr. Home’s hand hal been entirely withdrawn, 


and under these circumstances to play musical airs without being 
touched by any hand,—Dr. Huggins states that his position at 
the table did not permit him to be a witness to the withdrawal 
of Mr. Home's hand from the accordion, though he writes to Mr. 
Crookes that ‘‘ such was stated at the time to be the case by your- 
self and by the person sitting on the other side of Mr. Home.” 
He adds, ‘‘the experiments appear to me to show the import- 
ance of further investigation; but I wish it to be understood that 
[ express no opinion as to the cause of the phenomena which took 
place.” Dr. Huggins’s evidence is of the greater weight, so far as 
it goes, from the great caution and reserve with which be gives it. 
Ile appears to confirm generally the accuracy of Mr. Crookes’s 
description, except as to the performances of the caged accordion 
when Me. Home’s hand was removed ; but he evidently does not 
regard the experiments as going further than to justify and 
even show ‘the importance” of, further investigation. _ Even 
this from such a witness as Dr. Huggins is remarkable testimony. 

Sut what was the precise nature of the facts to which, supposing 
them to be amply authenticated by future tests, such as De. 
Iluggins himself would regard as satisfactory, these experiments 
point? It is this,—that in the presence of certain specially-gifted 
or specially -organized individuals (whether the facts, if true, depend 
on the organization, or on the power of will, or on the nervous 
sensibility,—in a word on what they do depend,—is at present all 
a matter of speculation), a force develops itself which produces, 
without contact, many of the results of muscular effort, and some 
of the results of muscular effort directed by a trained musical taste 
and ear, For example, Mr. Crookes—(all whose test-machinery 
had been prepared without the smallest knowledge on Mr. Home's 
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part, Mr. Home seeing it for the first time when he entered Mr. | corresponding contractions in the accordion. This is, however, 


Crookes’s house)—had prepared a mahogany board three feet long | purely speculative ; but if these things are true at all, it must be 
by 9} inches wide and 1 inch thick, one end of which rested on | determinable where the mental source of the tune played by the 
a firm table, and the other was supported by ‘a spring balance | accordion is, and no point could be of greater interest. The 
hanging from a substantial tripod stand,” with “a self-registering analogy would be close—though there would be one great differ- 
index ” attached. Thus any pressure exerted on this board at any | ence—with established facts of the kind sometimes called electro- 


point nearer to the balance than the spot where it was supported on biological. We have been repeatedly assured by men of the 


the table, tended to depress the end supported by the balance to an highest trustworthiness that the power belongs to men of certain 


extent registered by the index,—the board moving round the table- | temperament to influence by strong silent will the action of cer- 
supported end as round a fulerum. Mr. Crookes, to test the balance,.| tain other persons, so that by expending a great deal of silent 
stood on one foot at the end of the board nearest to the table, and | effort, for instance, on the desire that a given man shall scratch 
Dr. Huggins said that the whole weight of his body then applied | the tip of his left ear, that man is at last compelled, with no know- 
(140 Ib.) only sank the index at the other end to an amount equi- | ledge whatever of the reason, to scratch the tip of his left ear. 
valent to 1} 1b, if applied to the balance-end, when he stood still, | That such facts as these have been repeatedly verified is, we 
and to 2 1b. when he jerked up and down. Mr. Home sitting in a | believe, certain. And the only difference in this case may be that 
low easy chair simply applied his fingers lightly to the exact point | the same kind of effect is produced on the motions of an inanimate 
where the board rested on the table (so that even hard pressure | object like an accordion,—certainly most curious, as the facts we 
there would have only had the effect of securing the fulcrum | have alluded to are also most curious,—but certainly also not more 


instead of depressing the other end of the mahogany board) and | impossible than the others. What, however, we now wish to insist 


under these conditions the opposite end was depressed by an | on is that there is prima fucie evidence, a true bill found which 


amount which varied, as if in waves, between 3} 1b. and 6 Ib., | ought to be sent for scientific trial, in relation to this matter. 
which was the maximum attained. Even Dr. Huggins declares thus much, and Dr. Huggins is an 

This experiment was in some respects the most curious, as authority such as no scientific man will dare for a moment to 
being the one which was in every: respect the most above-board, | dispute. Whether there be ‘a new force’ on the eve of discovery 
—both literally and morally,—and which was apparently fully | is not yet proved; but that there is sufficient suspicion of the 
attested by Dr. Huggins, as well as by Mr. Serjeant Cox and Mr. | exertion of such a force to render it most desirable that the 
If repeated often enough in the presence of competent | scientific world should either confirm or explode the hypothesis of 














Crookes. 
witnesses, it would undoubtedly show the real existence of some | its existence, and in the former case, study its laws, is hardly 
new force not due to muscular exertion. | disputable. 

The other experiment was made with an accordion imprisoned in 
a drum-shaped cage of Mr. Crookes’ own invention, the cage being | i 
made of lathes of wood and copper-wire to prevent access from out- | LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
side; but this cage was placed beneath the table, and though Mr. Sen RR 

AN ANCIENT TICHBORNE CASE. 


Serjeant Cox and Mr. Crookes both seemed to have watched it there, 


and to have taken what they believed to be very careful guarantees | . : ; é 
that Mr. Home was not juggling, there can hardly be so much | Stt,—There is a curious parallel in Roman history to the 


confidence placed in the reality of the facts asserted as in the romantic trial which is exciting so much interest. Sextus, the 
case of the lever experiment. The cage was so made as to sur- | heir of a noble family at Rome, had escaped from the ruin of his 
round the accordion entirely, but not quite to touch the top of the | house under Commodus, by giving out that he had died. It be- 
table, leaving space enough to admit one of Mr. Home’s hands so far | C2me known that a ram had been burned in his stead at the 
as to enable him to hold the accordion by the top. The observers | funeral; and several pueneas suffered on suspicion, but his true 
on each side kept their feet on Mr. Home's feet to prevent any use of | fate was never ascertained. After the Emperor's death a claimant 


them, and one of Mr. Home's hands was placed on the table and | appeared for the rank and fortune of the missing nobleman. 
carefully observed, the other at first held the accordion by’ the | His appearance answered to that of Sextus, and he satisfied 
top, but the rest of the accordion was completely inside the | many persons of his identity by his replies to their questions. 
cage, so as to be inaccessible. Held in this position, the ac- | Pertinax, however, decided against him on account of his want of 
cordion first began to vibrate and then to play tunes inside the | education. He had ‘forgotten his Greek,” and was ignorant of 
cage. Mr. Crookes avers that he put his hand on that hand of Mr. | Philosophy, to which the whole Quintilian family had been evi- 


Home which held the instrument, and that he found it absolutely | dently devoted. He is, therefore, considered an impostor by 
| Dion Cassius, though it is possible that in nine precarious years 


still at the very moment the instrument was playing. Nay, he . 
asserts, as we have already stated, that when Mr. Home removed | Of danger and disguise he may have unlearned the language, while 
his hand altogether, and put both of them aboye the table, the | he practised the lessons of his early studies. —I am, Sir, &c., 
accordion continued to float and play tunes inside the cage with N. G. Bart. 
no apparent support. Of course, as we have said, these asserted 
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facts must be taken with great reserve, unless verified by POETRY. 
sufficient repetition under every guarantee the scientific world 

may suggest. But should they be so verified, and we think FROM HEINE 

the existing testimony is quite sufficient to make this hypothesis i 
conceivable, a good many more matters should be carefully in- an eee PAE oO anit ian 
vestigated ; for instance, this,—whether any tune could be so — away the poset one esi tis 
played which Mr. Home himself could not play on the accordion, Eve's last red glow rev nd g; 

or any which none of the persons present were able to play on the We sat by a fisher’s cabin lone , 

accordion, or any with which none of those present were even Alone, both mute with feeling. 


acquainted,—or whether if none of these cases happened, it was 
only Mr. Home’s knowledge of music, or indifferently that of any 
other of the persons present, which the tune appeared to represent. 
One thing is certain, that if the facts asserted be true at all, the 
force moving the accordion must be in some way connected witha 


The mist arose, the water swell’d, 
The sea-gulls coming, going ; 

Up in thy lovelit eyes there well’d 
Large tears soon downward flowing. 


musically educated mind. The wind does not execute even ‘‘ a well- I saw them fall upon thy hand, 
known sweet and plaintive melody” on the Molian harp. The And on my knees down-sinking, 
movements of the accordion must clearly have been governed by the Thence with my lips from thy white hand 
musical associations of some mind, and whether these were volun- Thy warm tears I kept drinking. 


tary or involuntary,—and either the one or the other is quite con- 


ceivable,—it would be possible, one would think, to determine the Since that same hour thro’ tortured years 


My soul wears out with sighing,— 





mind in which they originated. Supposing the fact established, — ; 
there is in it little that is more wonderful than the power of | That luckless girl with her poisoned tears 
absolutely writing by telegraph, so that specific vibrations given to | 
the wires at one end cause given words to be written off at the | I. 
other,—for of course, if there really be ‘a nerve-atmosphere of [STILL IST DIB NACHT, ES RUHEN DIE GASSEN.” 
various intensity round each individual,” the vibrations given to 
such an atmosphere by distinct acts of thought might produce | 


Has kept me slowly dying. 


Still is the night ; deep sleep has o’ertaken 
The streets and the house where my treasure I found; 
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Already she long has the city forsaken, 
Yet still stands the house on the self-same ground. 


There stands, too, a man, with eyes heav’nward yearning, 
And wrings his hands with the sore heart's throes, 

And I shudder, when straight to the moonlight turning, 
That man, to my eyes, my own image shows! 


Thou white-faced fellow, thou night-walking Double! 
Why art thou aping my heart’s deep pain, 

Which has brought to my soul, on this spot, such trouble 
At night, in the old time, againand again? J. H. H. 


SONNET. 

My fears were more than the reality— 

The silence, sealéd lip, the sunken eye, 

The hueless frozen cheek, the forehead cold ; 

These were what I had dreaded to behold : 

But when the shroud was lifted in mute awe 

I saw not these, and yet the dead I saw ; 

But the still aspect where no trace of care 

Now lingered, all so shadowless and fair, 

And the deep silence, and the dreamless ease, 

The quiet of an unimagined peace, 

The holy calm, without or pulse or breath, 

Revealed the presence of benignest Death— 

God’s great white angel of the tranquil mien 

That brooded there with shadowy wing serene. 
Burnley, June 26, 1871. 


BOOKS. 


—_—>——_ 
JULIAN FANE.* 

Mr. Lytton has given us in this little volume a very pleasant 
sketch of one who may serve as a type of a class,—the class of 
men who exercise a spell wherever they go, but more especially 
@ spell on young men of their own age, in the earlier stages of 
their intellectual life. Julian Fane, a younger son of the late 
Earl of Westmoreland, was one of these,—almost every gene- 
ration of University life knows them,—and the secret of the fasci- 
mation he exercised was much the same as the secret of fascination 
which is usually exercised among undergraduates at college by 
‘contemporaries of maturer character, of more harmonized facul- 
ties, of greater self-reliance and self-knowledge, of easier grace, 
and of a winning gaiety partly springing from that social sure- 
mess of foot which all these qualities tend to produce. Mr. 
Fane had the advantage of having been introduced as a boy 
into the best diplomatic society of Berlin, and of acquiring 
there a knowledge of the world and an ease of manner which 
would of itself go a great way towards making him a centre of 
strength among any set of University undergraduates. He had, 
‘besides this early education and the receptive artistic tempera- 
ment which had made this culture useful to him, the advantage 
of a sort of intimacy, very rare even between mother and son, 
with his mother Lady Westmoreland, which had evidently matured 
both his intellect and his moral judgment, and given him a 
cnuch greater certainty of moral touch in dealing with the distinc- 
tions of life than is at all usual at the same age. What young 


H. H. 








physiognomy, conjure up before the eyes of the most unimpressionable 
spectator the whole pageant and progress of a thunderstorm. I have 
often watched him perform this tour de force, and never without seem- 
ing to see before me, with unmistakable distinctness, the hovering 
transit of light and shadow over some calm pastoral landscape on a 
summer's noon; then, the gradually gathering darkness in the heaven 
above—the sultry suspense of nature’s stifled pulse—the sudden flash— 
the sportive bickering play of the lightning—the boisterous descent of the 
rain—the slow subsidence of all the celestial tumult ; the returning sun- 
light and blue air; the broad repose and steady gladness of the reno- 
vated fields, with their tinkling flocks and rainy flowers. The capacity 
of producing at will such effects as these by the mere working of a 
countenanco which nature had carved in the calmest classic outlines, 
could only have resulted from a very rare correspondence between the 
intellectual and physical faculties; and it is no slight moral merit in the 
possessor of such gifts that he rarely exercised them at all, and never 
for the purpose of ungenerously ridiculing his fellow-creatures.” 

That may be a little exaggerated by the imaginative admiration 
of undergraduate life, but we see there just the sort of gift 
best fitted to disguise and soften the effect of the greater self- 
reliance and maturity of mind which were the real secrets of Mr, 
Fane's singular popularity. What first attracted his companions 
was his social gifts; what retained him his great influence over 
them was his refined and delicate taste and judgment. Then, 
again, like all men in whom there is a conspicuous harmony of 
faculty, bringing his whole intellectual and moral nature 
into blossom, he had a great love for, and insight into, poetry, 
and may even boast of having converted Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
the present Member for the City of Oxford, to admire the 
poetry of Shelley,—a controversial success which, if we may judge 
by Mr. Harcourt’s able, but somewhat grating, and certainly by 
no means lyrical, talents as a public speaker, ought to be rec- 
koned as of the highest order ;—and that Mr. Harcourt felt 
Julian Fane’s fascination even more than any other of his Cam- 
bridge contemporaries, his own effective and graceful account 
of his friend, which adds, indeed, one of the most interesting 
elements to this volume, expressly attests. But perhaps the best 
account of the artistic side of Julian Fane's nature is given by 
another friend of his now in Parliament, the Member for Taunton, 
Mr. Henry James :— 

‘His intellectual sympathies at this time were essentially artistic. 
He took a very strong interest in politics, and had a leaning towards 
philosophy, but poetry and music he passionately loved. Possibly 
many of his friends never heard him read a line, for he most sensitively 
shunned the reputation of an enthusiast ; but sometimes, as the memory 
of some favourite passage stirred within him, he would glow with the 
fire of Shakespeare's burning thought, or melt to the tremulous tender- 
ness of Tennyson or of Shelley. His voice was then as a perfect 
| instrument in a master’s hand, ready to utter the most intense passion, 
| or to vibrate to the lightest touch of subtle feeling; yet not voice only 
| was eloquent, but every look and motion. The force of his expression 
| is witnessed to by the fact that I can remember to this hour, as I read 
| Hamlet, or In Memoriam, or many of Shelley’s lyrics, his action and 


tones as he read them to me twenty yoars ago; and its excellence is 
| attested, by my judgment at least, as I find that I still can gainno more 


| 


| delicate or more profound appreciation of these passages than that which 
I caught thus from him.” 
| So far as Mr. Fane’s own poems are concerned, we recognize in them 
| much grace and something of that moral reticence and intellectual 
| self-mastery which entered so deeply into the charm of his character, 
| but hardly anything of the freshness and intensity of an original 
| poet. Mr. Lytton speaks very highly of his friend’s translations 
from Heine,—a poetical task to which he was, we fancy, attracted 
as much by Heine’s audacity and, to use an expressive phrase, devil, 
_as by his singular pathos and sweetness, that is, as much by the 





anen feel the need and charm of most,—if possessed in con- | qualities complementary to his own as by those which were akin. 
junction, of course, with the ease of perfect companionship,—is | But for this very reason his versions seldom satisfy us. While 


the firmness, deliberateness, and fine proportions of more 
judicial faculties and of a more elaborate taste than is proper 
to their age, and this all Julian Fane's Cambridge companions 
certainly found iu him. He was in many respects a man 
while they were but youths, and the charm which this gave 
him was all the greater for the singular grace and gentleness which 
made his superiority felt less as superiority than as beauty. He 
had the gifts which amuse more than they subdue, and which serve 
as a soft sheath to that mental superiority which would otherwise 
be rather a forbidding than a fascinating gift :— 

“The genial effect of his lively intelligence,” says Mr. Lytton, “ was 
greatly increased by a singularly expressive flexibility of countenance, 
@ musical and finely-modulated voice, and a rare distinction of attitude 
and gait. I doubt if any man, with the exception of Lablache, was ever 
60 consummate an artist in the management of his facial muscles. I 
have seen him imitate the late Lord Broughm, not only with a marvellous 
exactitude of voice and gesture, but also with an instantaneous trans- 
formation of feature which was absolutely bewildering. His extraordi- 
nary mimetic power may be imagined from the fact that he could, with- 
out the aid of voice or action, and solely by a rapid variation of 





* Julian Fane. A Memoir. By Robert Lytton. With a Portrait. London: 
John Murray, 1371. 


he is always graceful and, on the whole, faithful, he fails in sim- 
plicity and in intensity of touch, and hardly ever renders that 
vibrating thrill which Heine sends tingling through our blood. To 
illustrate what we mean, let us test Mr. Fane by his rendering of 
one or two of Heine's keen, bitter, aud vivid wails over lost 





happiness. 


HEINE. 
“So hast du ganz und gar ver- 
gessen 
Dass ich 
besessen, 

Dein Herzchen, so siiss und so 
falsch und so klein 

Es kann nirgend was Siissres und 
Falscheres seyn ? 

“So hast du die Lieb’ und das 
Leid vergessen 

Die das Herz mir thiiten zusam- 
menpressen, 

Ich woiss nicht, war Liebe grésser 
als Leid ? 

Ich weiss nur, sie waren gross alle 


so lang dein Herz 





beid’.” 


Take this, for instance :— 


Mr. Fae’s TRANSLATION. 

“And hast thou now forgotten 
wholly 

That I possessed thy heart once 
solely ? 

Thy fair little heart so false and so 
sweet, 

A fairer and falser methinks never 
beat. 

“ And hast thou forgotten the Pain 
and the Passion 

Which rent my poor heart in so 
cruel a fashion ? 

I know not—was Passion more 
great than the Pain? 

Alas! I know only that great were 
the twain.” 
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Tho’ earth were wrapp'd in snow from pole to pole, 

Draw from my lips one snatch of melody 

To call thee perfect in thy peerless grace ; 

How good, how true, how tender, who shall tell ? 

Thou ministering angel in the place 

Where sorrow comes, she only knows thee well. 
And I, whose heart with Sorrow hath been one, 
Bless beyond words who so hath blest her son.” 
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One sees at once that this is a very graceful and careful version. | 
Mr. Fane determined to keep the alliterative contrast between the 
** Lieb’ and “ Leid,” or as he puts it, the “‘passion” and ‘pain,” | 
and he kept it. Nevertheless, to an ear accustomed to the ex- | 
quisite simplicity of Heine, there is too much of art and too little | 
of the wild note of the bird, in Mr. Fane's graceful reading. 


‘ Passion’ and ‘ pain’ gives us a less natural, less homely contrast : , alse f : 
than ‘Lieb’’ and ‘Leid,’ and unfortunately Mr. Fane has| bat is sad enough, but there is nothing impulsive, nothing pas- 


heightened the artificial effect by introducing into the first verse | Sonate, nothing thrilling about it. It is the grave, gentle grief of 
the further alliteration between ‘fair’ and ‘false,’ which does not | # Mind that could thoroughly command itself, and knew what 
occur at all in Heine, so that the whole takes a tone of elabora- | there was of spiritual hope and trust amidst the darkness,—that 
tion,—of composition,—which is not to be found in the German | while mourning what was gone, was considerately and tenderly 
atall. Then he has left out the “so klein,” by which Heine gives a | Stteful for what was left. And the style is like the substance, 
kind of tenderness to his invective against this sweet, false, little | S'®¢eful, melodious, not unelaborate. It is sweet, and true, and 

astened art, but it is art. Heine will never be adequately known 





heart, though the epithet may also be meant to reflect on the | ch Seale : F 
deficiency of love init. Again the artlessness of the line, ‘‘ Die | through Mr. Fane's accomplished renderings. ro li 
das Herz mir thiiten zusammenpressen ” is quite lost in those very | _, There is little move to be anid of the =, Every ae re mo 
supererogatory words introduced only for the sake of a rhyme to | ue did, he seems to have done well, and if he had had health 
* passion,’ ‘in so cruel a fashion ;” and once more, the last line, | to keep to the dip tous ame genta he would easily have a 
“ Alas! I know only that great were the twain,” is very arti- the highest point in his profession. His memorandum on 
Austrian Commerce in 1864 is as; clear and comprehensive, 


ficial, more iike the mannerism of semi-Elizabethan verse than | z 
}and shows as complete a command of economic theory, as 
Cobden himself could have wished. Mr. Fane was. 


the keen, careless, and simple pathos of Heine. The version is | 
: ‘ Mr. 
graceful, is elaborate, is anxious, but for that very reason the . a : - 
sweet, wild ease of Heine is gone. The secret of Mr. Fane's | P ersonally always welcome at Courts and Foreign Offices, and 
attraction to Heine really made it the more difficult for him to ' yet too clear and strong in intellect to sacrifice any opportunity of 
| gaining what was needed for the Government which employed 
He had as much strong intelligence as charm. Ilis only 


render him. It was the wildness and bitterness and thrilling | hi 

intensity of Heine which magnetized that thoughtful, reticent, | “'™- : ‘ re : 

harmonious, well-balanced mind; but then, how was a thoughtful, | nega pg ae ten “ ee = x tres ng 

reticent, harmonious, well-balanced mind to find a rendering for | age ‘ “8 ° a Sie te adie ae tae dng He had 

the piercing natural melody of this simple, wanton, scornful, ls ' a om eae pee ragpsar ? Fc : 

clananthe-eulfering heart? Tok th Mis | too independent a spiritual nature to be ambitious. 

Pog y Sg - papi —_ ; ; | It is natural that his friends should feel deeply the loss of such 

mun. Mz. Fane's Transtarioy. a man, and Mr. Lytton has told us with beauty and warmth how 


* Schattenkii Schattenliebe “ Shad ‘kisses, Li f Shadows, | : 
ee sf slolows, shadowy Fame. | they do feel that loss. Yet we could wish that hereand there Mr. Lyt- 


Schattenlebon, wunderbar! Life of shadows, shadowy Fame; | : 5: ig 
Glaub’st du, Nirrin, alles bliebe Think’st thou, foolish one, that all | ton’sstyle were less artificial. One does not like being told (even if it 


Uarestatert, onig wahe? things, : * | is true), that ‘‘no man’s manhood is thoroughly completed till he 
— oie ee eee becomes chef de tribu, the head of a home,” or that domestic responsi- 
That which most we love and/,.,... : “ 
cherish | bilities, when seriously and reverently assumed, bring about one 
Wanes and fades and dream-like | of those retours sur soi-méme, in which a man takes stock of all his 
past experiences and makes a careful selection of investment in the 
future.” There is an artificiality about these little bits of French to 
| express very common English ideas which gives a half-impression 
However, there is but little of this in the Life, 


* Was wir lieblich fest besessen 
Schwindet hin, wie Triiumerci’n, 
Und die Herzen, die vergessen, 


Und die Augen schlafen ein.” flies, 


And our hearts Oblivion seizes, 
And a slumber seals our eyes.” 





Here the interpolation of ‘‘ shadowy Fame” is a false note, 
seriously injuring the little poem, which is addressed to a 
girl, and touches not at all on fame, only on love; moreover, 
Heine’s *‘ Schattenliebe ” is not ‘love of shadows,’ but ‘ shadowy 
love.’ Yet it is in the second verse"that the elaborate and artificial 
air jars most upon the reader ;—for the simplicity and passion of 
the last couplet 

“Und die Herzen, die vergessen, 
Und die Augen schlafen ein, 
is utterly lost in the elegant and conventional language about 
Oblivion and Slumber. Mr. Fane had not the command of that 
simple poignancy of language without which IHeine’s * lyrical cry ” 
cannot be rendered at all. When hehimself was desolate, having lost 
his wife after only two years of great happiness, when he was already 


80 failing in health that his own death followed within little more 
than a year, he expressed his feelings to the mother who had been | 


his chief companion through life in some sonnets of great beauty, 


written for her, as was his custom, on her birthday ;—and no style | 


could well be further removed from that of Heine's exceeding bitter 
ery of forlorn, heartrending pain :— 


“AD MATREM. 
“* (FOTHERINGHAY, MARCH 13,1869.) 
I. 
“Could I outpour all treasures of all art, 

And beggar language to enrich my verse, 

I could not paint thee perfect as thou art, 

Nor half thy praise, nor half my love rehearse.’ 

—So did I sing while yet the woods were green, 

And all life’s landscape blithe and debonair, 

But now that birds are mute and boughs are bare, 

Will not song mock the solitary scene ? 

The solitary scene? for now no more 

The sweet mate sits beside me on the tree; 

Fled to the peaceful Paradisal shore, 

The sweet mate who was glad I sang for thee. 
Ah! can she yet be touch’d by mortal thing ? 
Almost methinks from Heaven she bids me sing. 

Il. 
“Sometimes there comes in drear December's dark 

An earth-awakening, joy-compelling day ; 

And for a moment the long-silent lark 

Mistakes the month, and almost finds his lay. 

So must this day, thou most beloved soul, 

Which sacred is, and dedicate to thee, 





_ of unreality. 
and what there is would be very easily expunged. Mr. Fane's 


own elaboration of style never even approaches this sort of conven~- 
| tionalism, and it is only from the sense of its incougruity that we 
notice so slight a defect in this very pleasing and graphic sketch, 
| a sketch which everybody must read with pleasure, and Mr. Fane's. 


| personal friends will probably read with the sincerest gratitude. 


WHYMPER’S SCRAMBLES IN THE ALPS.* 
Is June, 1786, Jacques Balmat, of Chamouni, abandoned ata 
| great height on Mont Blanc by a party of peasant explorers 
| whom he had joined, discovered unaided the route to the summit. 
He did not ascend the mountain; indeed, as it was, he had to- 
pass such a night on the snow as tried even his iron endurance, 
but with a mountaineer’s eye he clearly made out the line by 
which the crest might be reached. Two months later be made 
‘the ascent with his courageous, but not equally vigorous friend,. 
Dr. Paccard. ‘The latter fell exhausted when close to the top; 
Balmat continued his march, and was presently seen by the 
| villagers of Chamouni on the highest part of the mountain. 
| Returning to his friend, who had almost lost consciousness, 
| Balmat shook him into life, and pulled and pushed him to the 
}summit. ‘Lhe two returned to Chamouni without mishap. Six 
| previous attempts to scale the mountain had been made. Such 
was the first Alpine ascent, and, though certainly the indomitable 
| peasant—ever afterwards in his own valley “‘ Jacques Balmat dit 
| le Mont Blanc "—neither had, nor pretended to have, any object 
| in getting up the mountain beyond such gratification as was to be 
, derived from vanquishing difficulties and reaching the highest 
| point in Europe, his resolute and successful endeavour drew forth. 
| the admiration which men commonly give to courage, perseverance, 
aud endurance, even when shown in somewhat purposeless fashion, 
| feeling that it is well to see such qualities cultivated, so to speak, 
| in the abstract. Seventy-nine years later, that exploring of the 
Alps which Balmat had begun with the ascent of Mont Blanc, ended 
| with the ascent of the Matterhorn by Mr. Whymper, recorded in the 
present volume. All the other great peaks had been climbed, but 








* Scrambles amongst the Alps in the Years 1860-69, By E. Whymper. London 
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the end of the story had lost the fascination which the beginning 
possessed ; people had heard enough of the Alps, and what was 
first looked upon as almost heroic had come to be regarded by 
many as a wild extravagance sprung from vanity and folly. 
Whether this was so, or whether the scaling of high mountains 
was, as the votaries said, a large and vigorous pastime, nobler and 
more exciting than any sport, and not involving more risk than 
any of the really fine sports, it would be to little purpose now to 
discuss, for the very simple reason that the dangerous kind of 
mountaineering, whether ever a justifiable pursuit or not, ought 
now assuredly to be a thing of the past. Most men can at least 
understand, and many can sympathize with, the fascination which 
lured Englishmen to the mysterious untrodden summits of the great 
Alps, and caused them sometimes to incur risk for which there was 
no apparent equivalent ; but there can be no sympathy with those 
who endanger their own lives and the lives of others in order 
slightly to vary some mountain route, or in order to make at the 
wrong time or in the wrong manner expeditions which have been 
made more or less frequently before. ‘To incur great risk in mak- 
ing the first ascent of the Matterhorn was, if not a severely logical 
proceeding, at all events not one of inexcusable folly ; but to incur 
great risk in order to go up the Aiguille Verte the wrong way, or 
to effect the nine hundred and ninetieth passage of the Col du 
Géant, or the thousand and first ascent of Mont Blanc, is about as 
wise and justifiable an act as jumping off a house-top. 

Mr. Whymper’s book, then, will be found interesting as a fitting 
and impressive end to that story of Alpine exploration which 
began with Balmat’s ascent, and as, for the reasons above stated, 
that part of his work which tells of the Matterhorn ought not to 
be considered as giving the slightest encouragement to anybody to 
go and put his neck in danger. It may be read without pricking of 
conscience, and without that under-current of anger which exists 
in the mind when it is felt that a man is telling well a story 
which be would do much better not to tell at all. That Mr. 
Whymper has a story to tell, and that he does tell it well, will 
probably be conceded by most who read his pages. 

Despite all the advantages which the mountain explorer of 1865 
had over the mountain explorer of 1786 in the way of greatly in- 
creased knowledge of mountaineering, aids, appliances, and so 
forth, the natural obstacles offered by the Matterhorn were so 
great that the vanquishing them took much longer and was by far 
more difficult and dangerous than the task which Balmat accom- 
plished. ‘To appreciate fully what Mr. Whymper had to encounter, 
his well-written narrative, which is aided by woodcuts of ex- 
ceptional accuracy and delicacy, must be read; but it is possible 
to give an idea of what the mountain is by a curt record of the 
attempts which he made, of his final success, and of the quick- 
following accident which marred it. 

It was in 1861 that Mr. Whymper, who had spent only one 
previous season in the Alps, made his first attempt on the Matter- 
horn, or Mont Cervin, which, although it had then been once or 
twice previously tried, was regarded by nearly all the most skilled 
Alpine guides as absolutely inaccessible. Striking the south- 
western ridge of the mountain from Breil [commonly spelt Breuil] 
the little village at the head of the Val Tournanche, the traveller 
made some small progress, but was obliged to stop by the incom- 

petence of his guide, and, being unable to secure the services of 
any skilful cragsman, was forced to postpone further effort till | 
next year. In 1862 accordingly he returned to the Alps, taking 
with him a tent specially contrived by himself for camping out at 
great heights ; it may be observed in passing that this tent, which 
is carefully described by the author, answered its purpose admir- 
ably, and that similar ones have been since much used by travellers 
in mountainous and other rough country. Pitching his camp, 
first at the foot of the south-western ridge, subsequently advancing 
it a short distance to a flat place on the ridge itself, Mr, Whymper 
made the most courageous and persistent series of efforts to reach 


| ago in these pages :—‘‘ The only serious effect has been the reduc- 
| tion of a naturally retentive memory to a very common-place one ; 
and although my recollections of more distant occurrences remain 
unshaken, the events of that particular day would be clean gone 
but for the few notes which were written down before the accident.” 
If it knocked the memory out of his head, it certainly did not 
knock out of it his strong lust for the summit of the Matterhorn, 
for only five days after this shaking he was again struggling with 
_the difficulties of the south-western ridge. This attempt, and 
| another made subsequently the same season, were, like the previous 
| ones, unsuccessful. 
| During this year Professor Tyndall visited Breil, and made with 
| several guides a daring effort to scale the mountain. He suc- 
| ceeded in reaching a higher point than Mr. Whymper had attained, 
| but could not gain the summit ; had to stop, indeed, far below it ; 
| and it is a curious proof of the difliculties of the Matterhorn crags 
that they seem to have confused the perceptions even of this 
veteran climber, for he believed and said that he had been within 
a stone’s throw of the summit, which was really (as was afterwards 
ascertained) 800 feet in vertical height above the place where he 
stopped. After this failure, Professor Tyndall, who had previously 
attempted the mountain in 1860, seems to have abandoned the idea 
of making the first ascent of the Matterhorn. 

With Mr. Whymper it was otherwise. In the succeeding year 
he once more tried the south-western ridge, but was unable to get 
further than he had gone before. ‘Then indeed, in order to make some 
excursions in the Dauphiné and in the Mont Blanc chain, he quitted 
his peak for a season, but only to return to it in 1865, and tomake 
his seventh attempt on it. ‘This time he tried to climb on to the 
eastern slope of the mountain, by passing over the south-eastern 
ridge at a considerable height. The result was that he and his 
guides had a narrow escape from one of those terrible stone 
avalanches which constitute the worst of Alpine dangers : — 

“Tho first intimation they [the guides] had of danger was from a 

crash—a sudden roar—which reverberated awfully amongst the cliffs, 
and, looking up, they saw masses of rocks, boulders and stones, big and 
little, dart round the corner eight hundred feet or so above us, fly with 
fearful fury against the opposite cliffs, rebound from them against the 
walls on our side, and descend; some ricochetting from side to side in a 
frantic manner ; some bounding down in leaps of a hundred feet or more 
over the snow; and more trailing down in a jumbled, confused mass, 
mixed with snow and ice, deepening the grooves which a moment before 
had excited my admiration.” 
This route, therefore, was not to be thought of, so after giving 
himself a sort of holiday by some severe expeditions in the Cham- 
ouni district, Mr. Whymper, although disappointed of the guide 
he desired, proceeded to organize an attack on the north- 
eastern ridge of the Matterhorn. He was joined by Lord Francis 
Douglas and the Rev. C. Hudson; by the wish of the latter, a 
young Englishman, named Hadow, who appears to have been 
totally inexperienced on really difficult mountains, was allowed to 
join the party. Mr. Whymper, it should be said, had no option 
about taking him, and was in no way responsible for his presence. 
Three guides were also of the party. 

These seven, as we need hardly say, were successful in reach- 
ing the summit of the mountain. Including Mr. Whymper’s 
efforts with those of others, there had been altogether fourteen 
previous attempts; in this, the fifteenth, victory was won at last. 
For an account of the incidents of the climb the reader must be 
referred to Mr. Whymper's narrative. The travellers struck up 
the eastern side, hugging the north-eastern ridge ; this side seen, 
as most travellers see it, from the Riffel Hotel, appears one tre- 
mendous precipice, but is inclined really at no very great angle. 
Finding the difficulties less than they expected, the party made 
rapid progress, and, encountering only one hard piece of rock 
climbing at a place where they had to pass on to the northern 
face, reached, shortly after midday, the long-desired summit. 
What they saw thence let Mr. Whymper describe :— 





the summit of which Alpine records tell. ‘Twice he attempted the 
the mountain with guides, and next, there being no guides for the 
moment available, he ascended alone to his tent, slept there, and then 
alone climbed for some way the monstrous battlements of the ridge. 
Perhaps a man can hardly appreciate what this was who has not 
known that most overwhelming and crushing of all kinds of 
solitude, the being alone on a great mountain. Mr. Whym- | 
per, indeed, was not only solitary on the mountain, but | 
was well nigh remaining there for ever, for in returning he | 
slipped when getting round a corner of rock, and fell, half sliding, 
half bounding, down a distance of some 200 feet, managing to stop 
much bruised and cut on the edge of a tremendous precipice. 
What he says respecting the permanent effect of this accident is re- 
markable, and is connected with a curious subject discussed not long 





“ First came the Dent Blanche, hoary and grand ; the Gabelhorn and 


| pointed Rothhorn; and then the peerless Weisshorn; the towering 


Mischabelhérner, flanked by the Allaleinhorn, Strahlhorn, and Rimp- 
fischhorn; then Monte Rosa—with its many Spitzes—the Lyskamm 
and the Breithorn. Behind were the Beruese Oberland, governed by 


| the Finsteraarhorn; the Simplon and St. Gothard groups; the Dis- 


grazia and the Orteler. Towards the south we looked down to Chivasso 
on the plain of Piedmont, and far beyond. The Viso—one hundred 
miles away—seemed close upon us; the Maritime Alps—one hundred 
and thirty miles distant—were free from hazo, Then came my first 
love—the Pelvoux; the Ecrins and the Meije; the clusters of tho 
Graians; and lastly, in the west, gorgeous in the full sunlight, rose the 
monarch of all—Mont Blanc.” 


‘And was the victory worth the winning? it will naturally be 
‘asked. Putting aside the accident which followed, which would 


never have happened if Mr. Whymper had been allowed to choose 
his companions, was the standing for the first time on the summit 
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of Matterhorn worth all the labour and all the risk which had 
been undergone and encountered before it was reached? Might 
not so much energy and courage have been better directed ? 
Well, no attempt will be made to answer these questions here. 
We have already endeavoured to show that dangerous moun- 
taineering ought to be entirely over in the Alps. People will 
continue to differ on the question whether it ever was justifiable 
or excusable. Other mountaineers have since trodden the sum- 


mit of the Matterhorn, and assuredly any one who has stood on | 


the delicate and exquisitely curved snow-ridge which crowns that 
“Keen pyramid with wedge sublime,” 


and looked on the one side into the heart of Switzerland, while on 
the other the plains of Italy were spread out at his feet, will feel 
that it was worth many a struggle to scale such a peak. Most 
people will perhaps judge the matter differently. The question 
has been argued more than enough and will not be further discussed 
here. 

On the descent from the summit, while the explorers were on 
the northern face, came the catastrophe which must still be re- 
membered ; roped together, the climbers were slowly and cautiously 
traversing the rocks when—not at the most difficult bit—‘* Mr. 
Hadow slipped off his feet on to his back, his feet struck Croz [a 


guide] in the small of the back, and knocked him right over, head | 


first. Croz’s axe was out of his reach, and without it he managed 
to get his head uppermost before he disappeared from our sight. 
If it had been in his hand I have no doubt that he would have 
stopped himself and Mr. Hadow.” Hudson and Lord Francis 
Douglas were dragged down by the other two, and all four were 
killed. Between Lord Francis and the guide Peter Taugwalder 
who was next in the line, the rope broke under the tremendous 
jerk which the weight of four bodies gave it. Taugwalder, his son, 
who was also one of the guides, and Mr. Whymper were saved. 
The author says :— 

“ Immediately we heard Croz's exclamation, old Peter and I planted 
ourselves as firmly as the rocks would permit: the rope was taut 
between us, and the jerk came on us both as on one man. We held; 
but the rope broke midway between Taugwalder and Lord Francis 
Donglas.” 

The bodies of three of those who had fallen were found on the 
Matterhorn Gletscher some four thousand feet below the place 
where the slip occurred ; the body of Lord Francis was never found. 

The place where this accident happened has been safely traversed 
several times since Mr. Whymper’s ascent, and probably will be 
crossed once or more every season for years to come. ‘There is, 
indeed, no reason whatever why an accident should happen there, 
unless the mountain is attacked at a wrong time. Mr. Wbhymper 
speaks of the rocks as difficult, but not excessively difficult, and 
this no doubt correctly describes them as they were at the time 
when he ascended, the mountain being then remarkably free from 
snow ; but it should be stated as a corrective that they are such as a 
small amount of ice and loose snow suffice to make very difficult, 
perhaps at times dangerous, even to practised men. The accident 
on the first ascent, however, was clearly due to the inexperience of 
poor Mr. Hadow, for whose presence, as has already been said, Mr. 
Whymper was in no way responsible. 

The account of the author’s struggles with the Matterhorn, of 
which we have endeavoured to give a summary, occupy a portion 
only of his substantial volume, coming at intervals amid stories of 
other Alpine expeditions, and observations on glacial action. 
There is also a description of the great Mont Cenis tunnel. 

Several of the accounts which Mr. Whyimper gives of his 
scrambles in the Alps, other than those on the Matterhorn, might, 
we think, have been omitted with advantage. The objection 
which will suggest itself on reading these stories is the monstrous 
risk which was encountered for a comparatively trifling object. 
Now, a man might be pardoned, even admired by a few, who put 
himself in danger in order to make the first ascent of so noble and 
beautiful a peak as the Matterhorn, but what possible reason could 
be given for the risk incurred in some of the other expeditions 
mentioned in this volume; on such a useless and insignificant 
pass as the Moming, for example (described in chapter xii.), 
where the author and his companions narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion; or on the equally unmeaning Col Dolent (chap. xvii.) ? 
Most of Mr. Whymper’s readers will, however, probably pardon 
his sins in this respect, on account of the truth and exquisite 


beauty of the woodcuts made from his own drawings which illus- | 
trate his narratives. An artist by profession, his long sojourn 
amid the Alps has given him an intimate knowledge of their form 
and anatomy such as is possessed by no other draughtsman. He 
can draw a mountain because he thoroughly understands it, and it 
is not exaggeration to say that there is as much difference between 


| his sketching of mountain forms and that of some other artists who 
| have attempted it as there is between the figure-drawing of 
| Ingres and the figure-drawing of Mr. Leighton. 

| Our space will allow us to treat but very briefly the observations 
| on glacier action which occupy a considerable space in this book 

Mr. Whymper, who has had great opportunities of observing the 
effects of the ‘cold and restless mass” in the Alps and also ir 
Greenland, contests with some freedom, but it must be added, with 
considerable force, the views both of Professor Ramsay and of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. The first of these distinguished observers has pro- 
pounded the hypothesis that the beds of existing lakes have been 
scooped out by the vast glaciers of the glacial period ; the second 
has widened the idea, and has maintained that the valleys of the 
Alps have probably been excavated by glaciers. With the latter of 
these views Mr. Whymper certainly appears to make havoc, for 
taking the great valley of Aosta as a typical one, he adduces many 
good reasons for supposing that the huge glacier which once filled 
it did not during its whole existence do more than rub down a 
few feet of rocks at the bottom of the valley. ‘To Professor 
Ramsay’s hypothesis also Mr. Whymper seems to givea hard blow. 
According to that geologist’s view, the lake basins were scooped 
out in places where the glacier passed over soft strata which 
would be removed more easily than hard ones. Mr. Whymper 
shows from observations made in Greenland, that a glacier wears 
down a bard and a soft surface at precisely the same rate. 
The subject of glacier action is a most interesting one, and has 
this advantage for a spirited inquirer, that a great deal remains 
to be done before it will be even approximately settled. If the 
work of the mere athlete in the Alps has now come to an end, 
that of the observer is not yet half accomplished. Let it be hoped 
that Mr. Whymper and some of his brother mountaineers who, 
like himself, have shown power of scientific work, will beable, now 
that all the peaks have been ascended and all the conceivable 
passes crossed, to change their ice-axes for geological hammers, 
and while still seeking the country which they have so much loved 
to find in reading from its rocks the record of nature’s slow bu’ 
incessant change, an occupation, less exciting perhaps, than the 
sport of their youth, but for their time inexhaustible, and to be 
scoffed or girded at by no man. 








SONGS OF THE SIERRAS.* 
Ir has for some time been a matter of speculation to English- 
men whether the new life of the English race in the Far West 
| would produce a new growth of poetry. Bret Harte and the 
| author of these Songs of the Sierras have now removed the question 
| from the region of speculation to the region of fact. ‘I'here are. 
| indeed other American poets of older standing whose claims we 
are far from depreciating; Mr. Lowell, for instance, is in our judg- 
| ment entitled to stand in the very first rank of living writers of 
| English. But he and his colleagues of the Eastern States must be 
| regarded by us, and we trust they do not refuse to regard them- 
selves, as continuing and developing the already mature literatura: 
| of the mother country rather than as the founders of a new culture. 
| ‘The poetry of Lowell or Wendell Holmes is distinguished indeed from 
| that of their English contemporaries by a character and local colour 
| and humour which are national as well as individual ; yet we feel that 
| its groundwork is in substance the same. The same complex and 
| advanced civilization rules men's thoughts in Boston and in London. 
It is far otherwise in the remoter districts, where there exists not 
' transplanted, fairly homogeneous society, but a society which has 
| formed or is still forming itself on the spot from the concourse of 
| all kinds of elements; and we might well be anxious that the com- 
paratively primitive life of the West should find a poetical expo- 
| nent before its first freshness is crystallized into the forms of older 
|communities. Certain English critics are disposed to accept Wal 
Whitman as such; but whatever may be his individual merits— 
‘and our own estimate of them would be very different from 
| what his admirers claim for him—he is so isolated and errati¢e 
'that he cannot be taken as representing anything beyond the 
| promptings of his own fancy ; whether his peculiarities are due to 
| excess of eccentricity or to want of education, they at all events 
| make him too singular to be a type. Now Mr. Miller's work has 
' real siguificance beyond what appears on the face of it. It brings 
| the first-fruits and the promise of a new soil. It shows a true re- 
| vival of primitive life in its vigour, simplicity, and occasional rude- 
'ness. Its merits and defects are those of confident and over-lust¥ 
| youth, and the defects, with one exception which will presently be 
| mentioned, are venial. 
It is not pretended that Mr. Miller's poetry or even bis language 
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* Songs of the Sierras, By Joaquin Miller. London: Longmans. 187k. 
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is faultless. There are obvious inequalities, blemishes, and slips 
of language; much work roughly, some incorrectly done; but in 
spite of all drawbacks the fact remains that when one has taken 
up the volume it is very dificult to put it down; and such a fact 
in the case of a writer who has ample time before him to perfect 
his style outweighs a multitude of shortcomings in detail. The 
nature of these minor defects will sufficiently appear in the course 
of the extracts to be given, and for the reason just mentioned they 
do not affect our general estimate; it is therefore needless to dwell 
on them. The constant use of the periphrastic conjugation with 
the auxiliary verb do in places where the principal verb does not 
require any emphasis is the only fault of style that has struck us 
distinctly and obtrusively. 

That which is first to fix the attention as a prominent quality 
in Mr. Miller’s poems is the faculty of transmitting direct and 
vivid impressions of outward nature. In the older countries the 
value of an artist’s observations is in danger of decreasing at the 
same time that the perfection of the instruments for recording them 
is being increased. It is difficult for any one within the immediate 
influence of a European culture, if he does not possess original power 
of a very rare quality, not to mix up his actual experience with 
preconceived ideas of what his experience ought to be: and there- 
fore in the world of art, not less than in any other world, great is 
the multitude of those who seek their life and lose it. On the 
other hand, the best part of Mr. Miller's work belongs to a 
stage of thought at which seeking has hardly begun ; he can lose 
his life in nature, and has the reward of finding it. ‘This descrip- 
tion of a storm breaking which occurs very early in the volume is 
enough to show the presence of no common power :— 

“T lay in my hammock; the air was heavy 
And hot and threatening ; the very heaven 
Was holding its breath; and bees in a bevy 
Hid under my thatch ; and birds were driven 
In clouds to the rocks in a hurried whirr 
As I peer'd down by the path for her; 
She stood like a bronze bent over the river, 
The proud eyes fix'd, the passion unspoken, 
When the heavens broke like a great dyke broken; 
Then ere I fairly had time to give her 
A shout of warning, a rushing of wind 
And the rolling of clouds with a deafening din, 
And a darkness that had been black: to the blind, 
Came down, as I shouted, ‘Come in! come in! 
Come under the roof, come up from the river, 
As up from a grave,—come now, or come never!” 
The tassell’d tops of the pines were as weeds, 
The red woods rock’d like to lake-side reeds, 
And the world seem'd darken’d and drown'd for ever.” 
The horror of sudden darkness could not be more forcibly brought 
out than in the line we have italicized, and so far as we know, the 
expression is quite new ; at any rate, the whole scene was fresh in 
the writer’s mind. If it be asked who she was that bent over the 
river, the answer is not altogether satisfactory. She is the same 
person who appears throughout the book in slightly varying 
apparel ; a Byronic lay-figure transported to the mountains and 
prairies, and looking amongst them even more tawdry and arti- 
ficial than at home. ‘This is the one serious fault which is 
apparent in Mr. Joaquin Miller's poems. An excessive admira- 
tion for Byron has led him into a following of Byron’s least 
admirable manner, by which he often does himself grave injustice. 
Instead of being strong and natural, as he can be when he is con- 
tent to be himself, he every now and then tries to be a shadow of 
Byron, and so becomes artificial and turgid. ‘The poem entitled 
** Californian” is all but spoilt by this unfortunate propensity. 
And the same cause makes it quite impossible to say at present 
what may be his real power of insight into character. There are 
some signs indeed that Mr. Miller has observed men; but until 
the Byronic glamour is removed from his eyes he has no chance 
of really seeing a woman. Time and wider experience may be 
trusted, we hope, to give him courage to look at humanity, as he 
has looked at the forests and the sierras, with the untrammelled 
strength of his own eyes. As it is, Mr. Miller is often happy in 
dealing with single phases of emotion. There is true and spon- 
taneous poetry in this painting (from With Walker in Nicaragua, 
p. 59) :— 
“O passion-tossed and bleeding past, 
Past now, past well, past wide apart, 
As ever ships on ocean slid; 
Down, down the sea, hull, sail, and mast; 
And in the album of my heart 
Let hide the pictures of your face, 
With other pictures in their place, 
Slid over like a coffin's lid.” 
But to return to the power of sympathy with nature by which the 
new poet most chiefly makes good his claim ; the same freshness 
of vision which gives such force and truth to his direct descrip- 





tions works io his mind a revival of the old myth-forming energy. 
His soul goes forth to the sun, or the ocean, or the mountain 
snows, as did the soul of ancient men in days long past. In short, 
he makes myths over again, quite unaffected by their having been 
made and fixed in mythology once or many times before. Thus 
he looks at the mountains after sunset :— 


“ When the red-curtain’d west has bent red as with weeping, 
Low over the couch whore the prone day lay dying, 
I have stood with brow lifted, confronting the mountains 
That held their white faces of snow in the heavens, 
And said, ‘It is theirs to array them so purely, 
Because of their nearness to the temple eternal ;’ 
And child-like have said, ‘ They are fair resting-places 
For the dear weary dead on their way up to heaven.’” 


The peculiar unrhymed metre of this extract will be noticed. Mr. 
Miller employs it in long passages and with considerable effect. 
We find, again, a very old piece of sun-mythology revived in all 
the vigour of youth, and joyfully ignoring the fate of its eastern 
kindred, how they have died and been embalmed, and are now in 
process of dissection by comparative philology :— 


“ Where mountains reposo in their blueness, 
Where the sun first lands in his newness, 
And marshals his beams and his lances, 
Ere down to the vale he advances 
With vizor erect, and rides swifty 
On the terrible night in his way, 

And slays him, and with his sword deftly 
Hews out the beautiful day, 
Lay nestled the town of Renalda.” 


We must go a long way back to parallel this thorough and unarti- 
ficial transfusion of nature with human life. ‘The sea, too, is alive 
as the moderns can seldom make him :— 


“The warm sea fondled with the shore, 
And laid his white face on the sands.” 


Of course it is not denied that revivals of the myth-making force 
do sometimes appear in European poets of the present day ; there 
is a striking one in De Musset, one of the most modern of poets :— 


‘Quand le soleil se léve aux beaux jours de l’automne, 
Les neiges sous ses pas paraissent s’embraser. 
Les épaules d’argent de Ja nuit qui frissonne 
Se couvrent de rougeur sous son premier baiser.” 


But such cases are exceptional. We give one more example from 
Mr. Miller, the more interesting in that myth, metaphor, and des- 
cription are to be seen all blending into one another. A 
mountaineer is speaking with a stranger who is wandering in 
disgust with the world :— 


“ At night, o’erspread by the rich purple robe, 
The deep imperial Tyrian hue that folds 
The invisible form of the eternal God, 
You will see the sentry stars come marching forth 
And take their posts upon the field above, 
Around the great white tent where sleeps their chief ; 
You will hear the kakea singing in a dream 
The wildest, sweetest song a soul can drink ; 
And when the tent is folded up, and all 
The golden-fringéd sentries faced about 
To let the pompous day-king pass along, 
We two will stand upon a sloping hill, 
Where white-lipped springs come leaping, laughing up, 
With water spouting forth in merry song, 
Like bridled mirth from out a school-girl’s throat, 
And look far down the bending Willamette, 
And in his thousand graceful curves and strokes, 
And strange meanderings, men misunderstand, 
Read the unutterable name of God. 


Don Carvos. 
“ Why, truly now, this fierce and broken land, 
Seen through your eyes, assumes a fairer shape. 
Lead up, for you are nearer God than I.” 

The poem called “Ina,” from which this is taken, is in form 
dramatic. It hardly pretends to any unity of construction, but 
there is often great merit in the dialogue, and Mr. Miller has 
grappled with the difficulties of dramatic blank verse far more 
successfully than most of those who attempt the metre which is 
apparently the easiest and really the most difficult that a writer 
of English verse can choose. Indeed Mr. Miller's is almost 
always melodious, though in some places attention is required 
to seize the rhythm. Once or twice there is a startling resem- 
blance to Mr. Swinburne’s metrical effects, as in these stanzas of 
Ina’s song :— 

“O hearts fill’d of fevers, of fires, 
Reaching forth from the tangible blossoms, 
Reaching far for impossible things ; 
Beat not nor break your warm wings 
On the cruel cold bars any more. 


Leaves fade, and the frosts are before us; 
Leaves fall and the winter winds are; 
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Loves fail! Let us cross and deplore us; 

Loves die! Lift your hands as at war; 

Lift your hands to the world and deny it! 

Lift your voice, cry aloud and deny; 

Cry aloud, ’Tis a lie, and belie it, 

With lives made a beautiful lie.” 
However, we do not believe the resemblance was intended. 
Rather the coincidence shows that Mr. Swinburne’s mauner is not 
go artificial or unnatural as is commonly supposed. 

There is yet to be noticed another piece of evidence, valuable 
because quite undesigned, of the primitive atmosphere of thought 
in which these poems were written. Thrice the speaker is repre- 
sented counting on his fingers, not as civilized man may do, using 
them only as an aid or check, but as the savage does, to whom 
they are the sole instrument and symbol of numeration :— 

“T lifted my fingers 
And fell to counting the round years over, 
That I had dwelt where the sun goes down. 
Four full hands, and a finger over!” 
‘‘They were so few, 
I near could count them on one hand.” 
‘*T count my fingers over, s0, 
And find it years and years ago.” 
The significance of this will readily be seen by readers who have 
Mr. Tylor’s chapter on finger-counting fresh in their memories. 
It has been made to appear, we trust, that the virtues of Mr. 
Miller’s poetry are of a kind likely to be further developed, and 
the faults of a kind likely to be outgrown. If he escapes the 
dangers of premature success (and he has the strength to escape 
them), he may well achieve far greater things in the future. 





BENONI BLAKE, M.D.* 
Tuart is not a bad plan, which the publishers adopt, of appending 
favourable notices of an earlier work by the same author to the 
first volume of a succeeding one. It is not so much that it tempts 


the admiring reader to send in haste for the former book, that it 


may be at his elbow when the last page of this one is turned, as 


that it warns the critic not foolishly to commit himself to adverse | 


opinion. Each appreciative paragraph is a sort of notice-board 


near dangerous ground, on which he seems to read ‘“ Beware.” | 
And at every thought adverse to the author these paragraphs | 
mutter, he fancies, in satirical tones, that ‘fools rush in where | 


angels fear to tread.” In presence of the imposing array of high 
literary authority, led by the Saturday and brought up by the 
Contemporary, he feels much as a ticket-of-leave man must under 
the “ survlance ”’—as the borough magistrates call it—of the police, 
or as the Tichborne claimant may be supposed to do under the eye 
of the Solicitor-General and his crowd of eminent juniors. He 
fancies he sees the Saturday rise and carelessly remark, ‘‘ I believe 
your name is critic?” and then, after a warning to be careful and 
to remember that he is on his oath, request solemnly to know 
if he has really read this book? not glanced through it or 
looked over it—which we all know means overlooked it—but 
attentively and thoughtfully read every word. At any rate, we 
can answer with a clear conscience that we have. 
perhaps, we did not read the second volume with as virgin a 
judgment as that which guided us through the first, before our 


eyes had met the bewildering gaze of those insidious paragraphs. | 
The publishers are certainly wise in their generation. But there | 


is the hope that we may voluntarily join the ranks of the ‘con- 
tents,” or the possibility that these may go over to the opposi- 
tion in the matter of a new work. Probably in this case the 
truth lies, with the usual wisdom and dullness of middle courses, 
between the two. We certainly find much to admire in Benoni 
Blake—the book—and we scarcely think the encomiasts of Peasant 
Life will place this story on the same high level. Not because the 
same power and beauty whicli were remarkable in it are absent 
here, but because the materials which are ample for a short tale, 
are not ample for a two-volume novel; and because a certain 
mannerism—we will not say affectation—which rather gives 
character and quaintness to the former, becomes annoying in a 
longer narrative. There is, in this story, much of the same 
utter truthfulness and reality, the same comprehension of simple 
natures—so delicate that it seems to spring more from instinct 
than observation—and the same command of language in describ- 
ing for us all the moods and phases which they present. But 
then the incidents of uneventful lives do not furnish opportunities 
for many varieties of feeling; nor do the characters of the quiet 
every-day people, in whom thisauthor delights, afford much scope 
for the portraiture of human passion. So that it comes to pass 
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| that the two volumes have to be filled with a repetition of a few 
| similar incidents calling forth the repetition of the same varia« 
| tions in the moods of the actors. Thus, Benoni Blake’s love-story, 
| which would not inappropriately have made one of the series of 
| tales of peasant life—for he lives amongst and administers to them, 
and chooses one of them for his wife—is lengthened into a novel, 
by the introduction of chance visits which he pays to people of 
cultivation, who do not form integral portions of the dramatis 
personz, but appear “ for this time only” to disturb his content 
with his homely peasant love, and her peace of mind by a percep- 
tion of the absence of the warmth of manner which should apper- 
tain to the true lover who has been separated by an eternity of 
two or three days from his own love,—his only joy. Benoni's en- 
| joyment of these small dissipations, his innocent delight in being 
| made much of for his handsome person and rich voice and happy, 
| genial manners, his secret vexation that he has tied him- 
i self to one with none of the charms of birth or cultivation, 
| his flatness at his home-comings, his half-reluctant re- 
turn to his allegiance to Bessie—constrained by his sense of 
honour and the necessity of his nature for love that is always at 
| hand—all this is told with both a true sympathy for the pain and 
| a keen sense of the humour of the situation. But then it is told 
| over and over again, and we cannot get up an unflagging interest 
in the sentiment—true as it unhappily is—that ‘‘if the hand 
beloved is daily and every day held out to you to kiss, if daily 
and every day you are expected to kiss it with eager appetite, as at 
the first, why, I say, the man must be other than human, and the 
| love less than man’s love, if the soul is not sickened after a time 
| with the certainty and the sweetness.” Nor can we be expected 
| to look on with patience while the young fellow, with none of the 
claims of an absorbing passion, endeavours to resuscitate his dead 
love with endearments justified only by his engagement. There 
is, however, one episode in the history of the young doctor's heart 
which breaks this gentle monotony, but it does not occur till 
three-fourths of the story is told. ‘Then indeed he feels the full 
force of true passion. But the description of this is not attempted. 
It is condensed into a threat of suicide and a serious illness, and 
it is a quarrel we have with the author that he leaves us in doubt 
whether he thinks Benoni’s faithfulness to Bessie right or wrong. 
He gets over the difficulty as to the other young lady by making 
her subject to derangement, so that the reader shall not violently 
take up the cudgels in her behalf. To Bessie, at any rate—whose 
character is not so ably sustained as Benoni’s—Benoni returns, 


‘apparently as a matter of course, though fully awake to his own 


indifference. Bessie, however, insists on a separation. ‘ They 


' shirked a calm consideration of the case and went in for the agony, 


you see, as if it was the only good for them : "— 


‘So they embraced and wept together like two very silly people. 
She would not, and she could not, ever love any other than Benoni. 
Death alone would end her love of him, she said and promised, while he 

| sat using his scented handkerchief to his eyes, over her shoulders, as he 
held her, like a big soft schoolboy, who had richly deserved a whipping 
and had got it. He was surprised and disarmed and incapable of re- 


| sistance, so that when she spoke his doom, the doom of them both, he 


could only weakly kiss her and shed tears. .... Thus with tears and 
pain and kissing ended their twelve months of love-making, leaving our 
hero more bewildered, I think, than on that August day when he first 
pledged his love and life to Bessie.” 
We said that there was much of the author’s fidelity to nature in 
this story, and we take leave to justify our limitation. For a 
| great deal of the interest of the narrative lies in the relations of 
Benoni and his father to each other, and, if we accept the pre- 
misses as true, the conclusion has, we confess, a greater value for 
us than that arising from the much more one-sided affection of 
Benoni and Bessie,—Bessie the good and loving, but rather too 
tearful, and yet too sensible and proper. But we venture to 
question whether any young man of peculiarly social talents who 
had been out in the world for a time, would brood over and 
long for the love of a father who had been cold, silent, and unimpas- 
sioned as far back as he could remember, and who had, at no time, ex- 
cited any wonder, almiration, enthusiasm, or other feeling warmer 
than respect, to rouse a desire for deeper knowledge. ‘That Benoni 
| was of a dreamy disposition, affectionate and demonstrative and lean- 
ing much on the love of women, would only render it less probable 
that the relation of father and son—too commonly prosaic,— 
should occur to him as one that it would be interesting and desir- 
able to cultivate. Young fellows, eager for admiration and wor- 
ship, do not frequently turn to grave and dry old preachers with 
whom also the intercourse of a life has put entirely out of the 
question any association of novelty, or change, or excitement. But 
if we accept the possibility of this filial desire, the picture of their 
reciprocal affection—when mutually discovered—is beautiful and 
, touching, and the patient tending of the old man by the young 
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one—eager as he is for activity—not beyond our belief or experi- 
ence of the womanly and tender nature of many a strong man. 
Whether the occasion of this mutual understanding—the loss of his 
savings, which stirs the old minister's mind to its very depths—is 
equally natural is another question, and, at any rate, absorbing 
interest in accumulating hoards is not an attractive characteristic. 
We miss the rude, picturesque language of the peasant in this 
tale of persons mostly higher in the social scale, the words straight 
from the heart and not carefully picked, which make up very much 
for the quietness of the incidents and the unremarkableness of the | 
characters. Marjory Robison and the Rev. Mr. Bowie do not 
supply this, for though they are common-place and coarse, they 
are not simple or primitive. But in the old manse servants we do 
now and then recover the characteristics of the Glenaldie peasantry. 
Nannie’s burst of wrath against Miss Robison for setting her cap 
at Mr. Bowie, and John’s cross-examinations and opinions of the 
said Mr. Bowie, and other passages, are in the outspoken Glenaldie | 
spirit, and exhibit the same power of biting rejoinder and sly 
humour. Here, too, is a bit of Scotch superstition and literal 
interpretation of Bible warnings. John, at the time of his old 
master’s losses, had offered pecuniary help to Benoni, and after a 
rousing sermon from Mr. Bowie, he comes to him again :— 


“*T telt ye a lee, I telt yo a lee, Doctar maister !’ one day whimpered | 
John to Benoni. ‘I’m no gaun till hae the sin o’ Ananias an’ Saphias, 
wha Maister Booie was lectrin’ o’ yestreen, langer on ma saul !’— 
‘What's the matter, John ?’ asked the doctor; ‘ what is Ananias to you?’ 
—‘A fearsome exemplar o’ leein’,’ said John, in no small trepidation. 
‘I telt ye I haed a hunner poonds, an’ I keepit back a pairt! I hae 
eight score notes an’ five mair. Will you hae them, maister?’ But 
again Benoni thanked the man, in grateful, kindly words, and refused the | 
proffered gift.” 


It is remarkable, and a remarkable defect in this author's 
writings, that it is only his subordinate characters that speak for 
themselves. He avoids almost entirely the dramatic form, except 
when he can speak in broad Scotch. All we know of his chief 
persons is from his own descriptions—keen, and delicate, and | 
subtle certainly, but not equal to those which the speech of the 
actor himself unconsciously provides. ‘There is, too, a sentiment- 
ality of style and a slight affectation, such as we meet with in the | 
earliest pages, where the author introduces Benoni * to those who 
do not know my friend,” by telling us that “in his great frame | 
he carries about a heart ever so good and kindly. For all he is, I | 
should not have troubled you, but for that heart of his.” And there | 
is the pretence of writing about a real person; questioning and 
wondering about his motives, acknowledging that he is not sur- 
prised, &c., and consulting his readers in a confidential sort of 
way, reminding them of palliating circumstances and deprecating 
harsh judgment. 

But we must not leave an unfavourable impression of the book 
on our readers’ minds. Thereare not only observation and insight 
and graphic power, but excellent sense and much humour and 
good-natured irony, as we may see in a hundred little passages 
like the following, where he says, ‘The preacher was softer of | 
temper by the time he concluded, perhaps through the soothing | 
which such men get out of the exercise of their talents.” And 
again, speaking of Benoni’'s enforced idleness, ‘‘ but you see he had | 
no outward and real struggle, and therefore he took to tearing and 
vexing his own soul ; and all I can say is that when men take to that | 
they usually succeed fairly.” And again, when Benoni is ill, “he saw | 
her kneeling at his father’s knee for his father’s blessing, and the 
picture was full of peace and gooduess, and he fell thaukfully 
to sleep while beholding it. They had been feeding him just | 
before then, and perhaps that had something to do with his 
sleeping.” But whether the reader likes fresh country life, or 
subtle analysis of character, or good natured raillery and caustic 
little hits which may touch himself in sore places, or downright 
fun, like Benoni's appearance, wet through, at the Baronet’s dinner 
party, or his sword-exercise before the cheval-glass at the hotel,— 
any or all of them he will find in Benoni Blake, M.D. 


| 
ETHNIC INSPIRATION.* 

Ir would not be difficult to present Mr. Goodsir’s book under a 
ridiculous aspect. But we look upon it as indicative of a disposi- 
tion which we trust is steadily gaining ground among those who 
call themselves orthodox, to see iu the religious history of man the | 
traces of a Fatherly love not confined to any one race, or epoch, | 
or succession of events, bat wide as mankind, coeval with the | 
appearance on the earth of beings capable of rational love, and 
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carried on through all time, by an action essentially uniform, 
though, like all other actions known to us in nature, admitting of 


| Various degrees of perfection in the manifestation of the power to 


whose agency it bears witness. And in the same spirit, we shall 
endeavour to point out what appears to us a radical error of Mr. 
Goodsir, as to the nature of the revelation which he seeks to trace. 
He assumes that it is essentially a revelation of Knowledge; a 
revelation addressed to man’s intellect :— 


“God,” he says, p. 13, “ worked among the Israelites for an immediate 
good (but also for the good of mankind at large), by moral, prophetical, 
or apocalyptic revelations, by dreams and visions, plain or needing com- 
ment, or veiled at first and explained afterwards, in appropriate modes, 
by judgments, propitious and cheering, or adverse and humbling; and 
as we also sce that God acted in exactly the same mode towards the 
Canaanites, or Egyptians, or Ninevites, for the good of these people 
thomselves, and for the good of Abraham and his descendants when con- 
nected with these nations, so are we emboldened by principles of right 


| reason, and even « priori, to anticipate a similar conduct on God’s part 


towards other nations, such as the Persians, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans. Right reason, I say, emboldens us to look for this, since there is 


' nothing fortuitous or unjustly partial in God’s ways or government, a 


concluding sentiment which we heartily endorse.” 


In the search on which Mr. Goodsir, led by this conception, sets 


| out for proofs that the “ancient pagan religions present evidence 


of guidance and inspiration from heaven” (p. 27), he naturally 
begins with Egypt, which he supposes to have been peopled by 
settlers fresh from Babel, for whose special benefit he imagines, 


; according to the notion put forth by the late Mr. John Taylor, and 


adopted and illustrated with such wonderful perseverance and 
investigating zeal by Professor Piozzi Smyth, that a complete body 
of profound scientific truths respecting the length of the earth's 
axis of rotation, the form of the earth, its mean density, and dis- 
tance from the sun, and other recondite astronomical doctrines wag 
supernaturally revealed and embodied in the dimensions of the 


Great Pyramid, ‘ the oldest and most perfectly intellectual of all 


extant buildings or other archeological remains” (p. 44) ; and in 
the internal capacity of the sarcophagus or coffer, contained in 
what is called the King’s chamber: the measures thus intimated, 


| and supposed to have been employed in the Jewish ark, containing 


‘¢ what may be considered as in all probability the correct state- 


/ ments on certain cosmical facts which are only now beginning to 


be closely approximated to by modern unaided science ” (p. 45). 
Having thus shown to his own satisfaction that Egypt was pro- 
vided with “a standing protest against Sabaism and other idola- 


| tries, and also against the ivjustice which invariably asserts. 


predomiuance over the mass of mankind when they enlist them- 
selves in the service of falsehood” (p. 60), Mr. Goodsir proceeds. 
in his third homily to claim for the Persians a peculiarly clear 


| knowledge of ‘‘ the primaval revelation shared in by all nations, 
| of the Trinity in Unity and of the existence of an evil spiritual 
"power ” (pp. 71-78), a knowledge which he accuses Dr. Pusey of 


not having done justice to in his defence of the Book of Daniel, 
and of thus failing to perceive the *‘ greatness of the part acted by 
Cyrus and his Persians in the sublime religious drama of the 
redemption of mankind from the kingdom of darkness” (p. 91). 
The fourth homily conducts us to Greece, “ the most remarkable 
example extant, perhaps, of what human nature, with clearly 


'marked and undoubted, but still more ordinary and definitely 
| restricted divine assistance, could accomplish in the way of attain- 


ing to religious and moral truth, and of throwing off religious and 
moral error” (p. 101). Here Mr. Goodsir insists most on the 
greatness of the character and work of Socrates, with an especial 
reference to the spiritual presence or, so called, daimon, whose 
company, counsel, and guidance Socrates always affirmed that he 
had enjoyed from his childhood upwards” (p. 111), which Mr. 
Goodsir classes with “the species of prophetical gifts known 
among the Jews as the Bath Col, or daughter of the Voice ”;. 
(p. 114), but recognizes also “ the important purpose ” served by 
the Greek philosophy generally “in preparing the world for 
‘ 


| Christianity ” (p. 125). 


To Rome, which furnishes the subject of the fifth homily, Mr. 


| Goodsir assigns “‘a much purer foundation of moral and religious 


truth than to Hellas,” holding that her ‘‘early Etruscan creed, when 
purified by the early Greek doctrines of the Italic school, formed a 


_ comparatively pure theistic element, in the midst of which Rome may 


be said to have sprung into youthful existence” (p. 142); while 
there was also ‘‘ provided for the Romans in the gradual construc- 
tion of their municipality or state proper, a continual school for all 
the virtues needed to form true citizens and patriots” (p. 143). 
But above all, Rome possessed from “an early period certain 
religious and prophetical books called Sybilline,” which, since Livy 
tells us that they were consulted during the first Asiatic war as 
to the ‘doomed boundaries of the Roman Empire,” must have 
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be, in the same period, where no such accordance could be traced ? 
with the grand prophetic scheme reaching from the time of Noah, | Then what mark is there that any particular dream comes through 
that God has appointed beforehand both times and boundaries for | the ‘‘ivory gates”? Only that it is fulfilled. But of what use is 
nations (p. 148); and thus were admirably suited “for guiding | it to me if I cannot trust it beforehand? You say it helps to sus- 
and encouraging” [the Romans] in the performance of that | tain the belief that God cares for me; that my affairs are not 
greatest of all secular material works, the subjugation of almost | indifferent to him; that he is willing to guide me. But what of 
the entire known world, and the gradual and complete removing | the persons who are not conscious of dreaming? Deep sleep ig 
of every obstacle in the way of the occupying of the world by | proverbially dreamless. Does God, then, care only for light 
Christ's kingdom (p. 145). sleepers? Is not such a notion fatal to any genuine trust in him ? 

To complete the proofs of divine instruction given to the ethnic | And does not the faith in this sort of intellectual guidance tend to 
world, Mr. Goodsir proceeds to adduce the instances of oracles | turn men away from the true fountain of living waters open to all 
and dreams. Oracles he considers to have been ‘‘either | who come to it, from those influences which operate on the will; 
ha oor helper of bee pipe the cy — were and to convert our — of God from an immanent spiritual 

ept, and where the knowledge of God existed as at a fountain- | support to a capricious playmate ? 
head,” or various derivatives from such a fountain-head, where| ‘That the belief in a divine intervention through dreams has 
he believes ‘‘ that God was originally really worshipped with a | tended, during long ages and in many countries, to keep alive 
measure of spirituality and truth,” and ‘in consequence made | reliance on the constant presence of God with man, we do not 
known his will and manifested himself in various ways”|deny. But it does not follow that, because man has seized upon 
(p. 173); and rejects “* as too monstrous to be for a moment enter- | every phenomenon that seemed to support his instinctive impulse 
tained, the supposition that God gave up the Pagans to the | to surround himself with the invisible in aid of that instinct, there- 
guidance of evil spirits, in the great crisis in which nations | fore the action of this invisible is more truly to be discerned in 
earnestly desired and sought for guidance ti (p. 177). For! dreams than in everything around him—the succession of day and 
Dreams, which in ancient atory play no inconsiderable part, he | night; the order of the seasons ; the influence of the atmosphere ; 
ooo s on dees yf r - bert ss — full ager for | the constitution of the earth, with its many climates, its rivers and 

e land of fancy’ (p. 179), Justifying this opinion by reference | seas, its mountains and plains, and varied products,—all of 
to a host of authorities (p. 178), among —_ he gives Alexander which have appeared to men to testify to what they called special 
the Great the preference over Aristotle, (p. 21), a choice of very | divine providences, because they had not yet acquired that insight 
questionable wisdom in a matter so closely connected with | into scientific truths which shows us that the special in nature is 
psychology as dreams, He argues for their ‘‘employment by the | but part of a wisdom and goodaess which finds its true expression 
Father of the Spirits of all flesh, as the most common, and not / only in the universal. That there is a point where this universal 
least powerful moral engine for encouraging, or deterring and | comes into contact with the individual, we believe,—but it is a 
ron nn vil gene his ee ee ges — = _ = in pg a but above “Sy - point a < 
common, Dut stlii most importan ind of inspiration, under | hidden life of the Cosmos comes to light in the principle of the 
which the endless multitude and combinations of human and mun- | will, that mysterious faculty to which, when it turns to God to 
dane affairs have been woven into that admirable, because orderly | obtain, not intellectual wisdom, but moral perfection, the words of 
and symmetrical web furnished to our view in history ” (p. 191) ; | Christ apply universally, ‘ Ask and ye shall receive, knock and it 
& grave function for which, according to Pope, they sometimes | shall be opened unto you.” It is to bring men to this point, to 
exchange the lighter office where make them feel, in Tennyson’s beautiful words :— 

“Invention they bestow. “Our wills are ours we know not how ; 
To change a flownce or add a furbelow.” Our wills are ours to make them Thine,” 

The series of homilies is wound up by one upos the doctrines of | that the whole scheme of divine government in the earth seems to 
the Greeks and Romans respecting divine nemesis, and a future | ys to have been directed. The course of human history would 
life; but without noticing the almost, if not entire, absence of | well-nigh reduce us to despair of any divine action, did we not 
avy reference to the latter conception in the J ewish welling”, before | conceive of this action as working always through the wills and 
the time when the Jews became acquainted with the Persians, | imaginations of men, leading them insensibly forwards to a fitness 
although we now know that it formed part of the sacred wisdom | for his coming through whom the Father would draw all men to 
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of Egypt. 

We have said that with the general spirit of this book, the 
belief, on which Mr. Goodsir so earnestly insists, in a true divine 
presence with other ancient nations than the Jews, we entirely 
sympathize, and to many of the sentiments which from time to 
time appear in it we can give our full approval. As an instance, 
take the following powerful passage in the homily on the Ethnic 
oracles, as to the time, meaning and character of superstition :— 

Bi Superstition is that which stands over and upon its victim like a 
nightmare, darkening, oppressing, and cruelly treating it in spiritual and 
religious concerns. Now, can any superstition, understanding this wor 
in this sense, thus grieve, darken, oppress, and treat cruelly the spirits 


and souls of men, more completely than the materialistic, and practically, | 


if not theoretically, atheistic one, not merely to have an impenetrable 
veil drawn between a man’s spirit and God, but for a man to feel placed | 
in the very heart, as it were, of the enormous mechanism of the material | 


| himself, as we believe it to be leading men insensibly now to a more 
complete appreciation of the lessons taught by that great event ; 
but leaving the generations of old, as it leaves the generation of 
| whom we are a part, to form their own conceptions of God’s nature 
| and action from the materials before them for themselves, because 
| only on conceptions thus freely formed can the free spirit of man 
‘rest without being false to itself. 

| That the conceptions thus produced by different nations have 
| very various degrees of value we fully admit. We equally grant 
| that in those which bear on the religious sentiment, the Jews took 
| the lead ; as the Greeks did in those concerning the sense of beauty, 
| or relating to intellectual truth ; and the Romans in those bear- 
ing on the life of the State. But this does not show that either 
Jew, Greek, or Roman receive d a teaching different in kind from 
that received by us now,—that teaching which comes through tie 


universe, with sentient units like himself, indeed, dwelling for a season | 5 ° 
in the midst of its utter spiritual darkuess, but with no all-mighty and | imaginations, reflections, beliefs, and acts of the great men of 


all-loving Creator and Ruler to learn of, and have fellowship with, to | every epoch. 


taste the goodness of, to have growing hope in? Is not this, I say pk wee ‘ . : . . 
2 state of most dire superstition, in which the soul is bowed down from | ‘The scientific thinker will no doubt readily aoquiesce Is the 
the true light, and hope, and joy, and oppressed, if not with desperation, | conclusion that God is neither partial nor changeable in his mode 


yet with the next thing to it, even with utter hopelessness. For what of dealing with mankind. Why should it not be equally accept- 
joy suitable to a sentient spirit, can the mero machinery of animality or | able to religious feeling? Why should men who, like Mr. Good- 


all the mere material mechanism of the solar system ‘grind out?’ | : : ei le : 
‘And if there can be found a fountain that can produce the “ oil of glad- | SIT, can find no rest for their souls apart from faith in a conscious 
ness,” the true charm of life, is not that a most cruel superstition that | divine love present within them, find any satisfaction in contending 


stands ovor the souls and spirits of men and debars them from it?’”(p.92). | that God formerly manifested himself, not to one race of men 
But we question whether the attempt to combat this superstition | only, but to mankind generally, ina way ia which he manifests 
by insisting on supposed proofs of a divine presence which make himself to us no longer? ‘The answer to this question is not far 
of God an invisible human being, who whispers ready-made | to seek. It is familiar enough to Protestant ears in an ascription 
thoughts into men’s ears, instead of regarding his presence as that | of unerring truth to what we call God’s Word, and our assump- 
ef a strengthening, purifying, vivifying power within man, is | tion that Christians alone possess this word in its completeness, 
not to combat it with weapons which break in the using. ‘Take | and that our particular section of Christianity alone perfectly 
the case of dreams, for instance. ‘Thousands of cases might pro- | apprehends its meaning. We cannot enter into the wide field of 
bably be adduced in a given time of a more or less complete | discussion which these assumptions open, but we would earnestly 
accordance between the supposed warning, or encouragmeent, and | press on all who, like Mr. Goodsir, have broken through the nar- 


the actual event; but how many millions of cases would there not | row fence of intolerance which shut out all but Jews of old and 
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orthodox Christians now from the divine favour and guidance, 
whether any tenable standing-ground can be found on the 
notion of an unerring written word, without the addi- 
tion of an unerring interpreting body; and whether the 
golid foundation for that ‘rational faith” in God, on which Mr. 
Goodsir justly insists, must not be sought, where the rational ex- 
planation of geological phenomena has been found, namely, in the 
assumption of an unbroken continuity in the divine operations, 
which enables us to take our stand on the present in interpreting 
the past, and thus to bring in the records of the past as a means 
of throwing light on the perplexities of the present. 





CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG AND HIS SON’S JOURNAL.* 
Tue memoir of Mr. Young’s father, which appears most promin- 
ently on the title-page of these two volumes, occupies only 133 
pages out of 742, the rest being taken up with Mr. Young's own 
journal, extending over a period of nearly sixty years. Readers 
who have been led to expect a full biography of a tragedian may, 
perhaps, be disappointed at being put off with so slight a sketch, 
but, after all, there is not much to be said about Charles Mayne 
Young. The reputation of an actor, like that of an orator, is apt 
to be either greater or less than he has deserved. Some few will 
be remembered to all times as faultless and inimitable; many 
others will be undeservedly forgotten. If it be true, as Mr. Young 
tells us, that his father acted on equal terms with Edmund Kean, 
that they received the same salary and played the same parts, 
they ought to receive some similar share of posthumous renown. 
Kean himself, as we are told in this book, declared on the first 
night of his playing with Young, ‘‘ every one about me told me he 
could not hold a farthing rushlight to me, but he can! He is an 
actor, and though I flatter myself he could not act Othello as I do, 


yet what chance should I have in Iago after him with his personal | 


advantages and his d——d musical voice? I tell you what, 


Young is not only an actor such as I did not dream him to have | 


been, but he isa gentleman.” Such a tribute from such a rival 
fully justifies Mr. Young in thus vindicating his father’s memory, 
yet the record of Young's life is brief and almost uneventful. 
Judging alike from the memoir and the journal, we should say that 
Mr. Young's talent was purely anecdotical, and the result is that 
he fails to bring before us any of his father’s characteristics which 
cannot be conveyed through the medium of a story. ‘There is 
scarcely any description of Young as an actor. ‘I'wo or three 
quaint or striking traits are brought out, and the judgment of 
contemporaries is preserved either in letters or newspaper criti- 
cisms. But this is all. We must turn to the journal for more 
promising materials. 

Mr. Young speaks with becoming modesty of the extracts from 
his journal as being in the main repetitions of what he has heard 
from others. Yet there is very much in the journal which is new 
to us, the anecdotes are marked by considerable variety, we are 
introduced to several names of note, and we listen with great 
interest. The predominance of murders, ghost stories, pre- 
sentiments, and breathless adventures, will perhaps alienate one 
class of readers. But there is something here for everybody. Mr. 
Young’s meeting with Wordsworth and Coleridge on the Rhine, 
his friendship with the elder Mathews, his stories about his 
father’s tastes and habits, his visit to Scott at Abbotsford, his 
acquaintance with Dr, Chalmers, will attract minds of the literary 
order. His interview with a mesmerist, the Sydney ghost story, 
the presentiment of a child of the family which was lost in Sir 
Robert Peel’s shipwreck, may fascinate the readers of such books 
as the Nightside of Nature, while the murders and attempted 
robberies would furnish matter for the New Pitaval. It is true 
that there is nothing very distinctive about Mr. Young’s journal. 
it cannot claim as high a position as the diaries of men who have 
held their own in the world, and who in painting the portraits of 
their contemporaries have necessarily begun with themselves. But 
without aspiring to any such rank, Mr. Young has produced a 
work which will be read with pleasure, and which must be grate- 
ful to the reviewer as affording frequent opportunities for quota- 
tion. Many of the stories told us are too long to be extracted, 
but as we have complained of the scanty materials given in Mr. 
Young’s memoir of his father, it is only fair to bring out one of 
the tragedian’s characteristics by means of an anecdote :— 

_ “He was always very glad to hear good preaching; and when resid- 
tng at Brighton, in old age, was a constant attendant on the ministry of 


Mr. Sortain. Mr. Bernal Osborne told me that one Sunday morning he 
was shown into the same pew with my father, whom he knew. He was 
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| struck with his devotional manner during tho prayers, and by his rapt 
attention during the sermon. But he found himself unable to maintain 
his gravity when, as the preacher paused to take breath after a longand 
eloquent outburst, the habits of the actor's former life betrayed them- 
| selves, and he uttered, in a deep undertone, the old familiar ‘ Bravo.’” 


| 
| The chief eccentricity to which Young appears to have been given 
| Was his preference of adulterated articles to genuine products. 
| According to his son, ‘‘he preferred champagne compounded of 
tartar, sugar, alcohol, and the unripe gooseberry and currant to 
| the mere fermented juice of the grape. He preferred porter con- 
cocted of pale malt, burnt sugar, liquorice, and coculus indicus to 
‘plain honest brown malt.” On the same principle, he preferred 
; baker’s bread, with its alum whiteness, to a homebaked loaf, and 
| coffee with chicory to coffee pure and simple. Some stories told 
| of Charles Mathews the elder remind us of that unfortunate pair 
of slippers in the Eastern tale which insisted on sticking to their 
owner. On one occasion Mathews hid an old dress shoe behind a 
dining-table in the inn where he bad been staying with Mr. Young: 
another time Mr. Young found in the pocket of an old pair of 
trousers a worn-out nail-brush wrapped in a sheet of note-paper 
and labelled **To be lost if possible.” Both these articles were 
duly returned to Mathews at an expense of some shillings in car- 
riage. In like manner he once threw an odd glove over Black- 
friars Bridge, and was caught up in a few minutes by a waterman 
who, sculling through the arch at the time, just managed tosecure 
the glove, to identify and to overtake the owner. ‘The civil treat- 
| ment which Mathews received from Mr. Justice James Allan Park, 
| being invited to sit on the bench beside him, having his attention 
| directed to the most interesting cases, and being offered a share of 
the judge’s sandwiches, impressed the actor very deeply. Un- 
luckily be found out afterwards that the judge had been afraid 
| of being taken off, and had shown him all this courtesy in order 
to disarm him. Mr. Young gives us a singular sketch of Dr. 
| Chalmers : — 
“There was one feature in his face which struck me as so very 
| peculiar, and, I may say, anomalous, that I have often wondered never 
| to have heard or read any comment upon it from others: I allude to his 
| eye. The eye, by its mobility, its power of expressing the passions, and 
| the spirit it imparts to the features, is usually considered as the index 


| of the mind. Now, I never beheld so mute, impassive, inexpressive an 
| eye as that of Chalmers. It was small, grey, cold, and fishy. When, 


| either in preaching from the pulpit, or lecturing in the class-room, he 


| was excited by his subject; when his heart grew hot within him, and 
| the fire burned; when the brilliancy of his imagery, and the power of 

his pbraseology carried the feelings of his auditory away with all the 
| impetuosity of a torrent; nay, when he seemed transported out of him- 
| self by the sublimity of his conceptions, and the intense reality of his 
convictions, so as to cause him to defy conventionalities and set at naught 
| the artifices of rhetoric, and make him swing his left arm about like the 
| sails of a windmill; when every fibre of his body throbbed and quivered 

with emotion; when his listeners’ mouths were wide open, and their 
| breath suspended, the cheeks of some bedewed with tears, and the eyes 
of others scintillating with sympathy and admiration,—A/is eye remained 
as tame and lustreloss as if it had been but the pale reflex of a mind 


Md 


indifferent and half asleep! 


The account of Mr. Young’s meeting with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge brings out some curious details of the ways of those 
poets. Coleridge was always fond of commenting on Words- 
worth’s parsimony, and amongst other things he mentioned their 
visit to Haarlem, where Wordsworth would not join a party to 
hear the great organ, but crept noiselessly into the church after 
the music had begun, so that he might not have to pay his share of 
the expense. Mr. Young was surprised that Coleridge, who had 
studied German so deeply, could not make himself intelligible 
when he tried to speak it. ‘I heard Schlegel say to him one 
evening, ‘ Mein liecber Herr, would you speak English: I under- 
stand it; but your German I canuot follow.’” Nearly twenty 
years later than the date of this interview with the great poets of 
the Lake school, Mr. Young had another wish of his heart fulfilled 
by meeting Dickens. We do not think his enthusiasm at all 
abated by the lapse of years. He speaks with great warmth of 
| Dickens's kindness of heart, of the accuracy of his portraiture, of 
the fidelity with which Mrs. Leo Hunter, the Cheeryble brothers, 
and Sam Weller were drawn from well-known originals, and of 
the effect which the death of little Nell produced on Lord Jeffrey. 
We hear of Dickens at the age of nineteen reporting the late Lord 
Derby's philippic against O'Connell, and acquitting himself so 
well that his youthful appearance was forgotten. Many years 
after he was a guest at Lord Derby's house, and was shown into 
the library, where he had sat, note-book in hand, while the then 
Mr. Stanley walked up and down repeating the speech which had 
already been delivered in the House of Commons. Mr. Young’s 
most striking political reminiscence dates from the time when 
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The news of Lord Liver- 
pool's illness was conveyed to George IV. by Peel, who was thea 
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Home Secretary, and the King was so much distressed that in 
the middle of the night he summoned Peel to his bedside with- 
out giving him time to dress.. When Peel appeared the*King 
began to dwell on the difficulties of his position, declared that 
it was almost hopeless, vowed fidelity to Peel, embraced him 
warmly and wept on his shoulder, then suddenly broke off and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Peel, who made your dressing-gown?” ‘The happy 
diversion to the King’s favourite subject of tailoring removed 
all political apprehensions; he showed Peel what a dressing- 
gown ought to be, made Peel try on one of his own and inspect 
himself in a looking-glass, and then kept Peel by his bedside lis- 
tening to a string of anecdotes on that agreeable subject. Having 
thus talked himself into good spirits, the King took an affectionate 
leave of Peel, let him go to bed again, and in the morning sent for 
Canning. 

We are aware that in picking out some of Mr. Young’s best 


passages we have not observed any definite order. ‘This is, how- | 


ever, inseparable from a review of a book of this nature. Anec- 
dotes will always occur which defy classification, but which are 
too good to be missed. We should think it a calamity if we were 
unable to bring in Washington Irving's saying about a pompous 
American diplomatist. ‘Ah, he is a great man, and in his own 
estimation a very great man, a man of great weight. When he 
goes to the west, the east tips up.” Another story, for which we 
must find a place, is that of a farmer’s wife whose pond had been 
used by some Baptists for the immersion of their converts. Hear- 
ing of it, she was very indignant, and vowed that the intruders 
should be kept off in future. ‘1 ain’t no idea,” she said, “ of 
their coming and leaving all their nasty sins behind them in my 
water.” The sense of moral property in a pond, and of its being 
rendered unfit for its normal uses by such contamination, is very 
finely brought out in this saying. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
OnE of the most curious, and to us most interesting papers in 
the Magazines of this month is Mr. Leakey’s account in St. Pauls 
of the ‘* Tasmanian Devil.” This is a little beast about the size 
of a large bulldog, but marsupial, still found in the wilds of Van 
Diemen’s Land. It differs in temper radically from every known 
beast :— 


‘* His natural propensities are those of the gluttonous or sluggish kind, 
and he will be quiet enough when gorged with flesh and left to undis- 
turbed repose, but the slightest provocation, the merest and most unin- 
tentional observation, will turn him at once into a veritable fiend. He 
then becomes instantly the very type of senseless fury, attacking all 
before him, dead or living, and flying with equal fierceness at a mastiff 
or a barn-door. Nor is there, whilst life is left to him, either truce or 


quarter; as long as a shred of flesh remains to tear, or a last bone to | 


shatter, he fights on regardless of the numbers that surround him, or of 
his own subsiding strength, until at length his jaws snap faintly, and 
his life goes gradually out with an infernal snarl. Though taken young, 
and brought up in captivity, his nature undergoes not the slightest 
modification. He lives to the last the same surly life, and usually dies 
in some mad struggle with the barsofhis cage. After years of experience 
he repeats the same acts of profitless and exhausting frenzy. Without 


apparent motive he rushes at the wall, beating the air like a rabid | 


lunatic, uttering long growls that seem to choke him, till they break 
out suddenly into a piercing bark. He shows not the smallest attach- 
ment to his guardians or keepers, whom he menaces and swears at from 
the moment they approach him till they pass completely out of sight. 
When tired out or overfed he becomes stupid and sleepy, rolls himself 
up into a corner, and falls into a leaden slumber from which it is not 
always easy to rouse him. Nothing can be cheaper than to feed him. 
He will be satisfied for days together with huge bones, which he cracks 
up like biscuit, and usually swallows entirely.” 


No animal can fight him, and he has repzatedly been known to 
beat off a whole troop of dogs, and his insane fury gives him an 
inextinguishable courage. Mr. Leakey attacked one with five 
dogs, who would have been defeated, but that one of them wore an 
armed collar, and he thus describes the aspect of the brute :— 


“With his back to a large overhanging stone, there stood, half 
crouched before the dogs, the most horrible-looking beast imaginable. 
Not that his contour was villainous: in form he resembled a badger, 
but his physiognomy was literally diabolical, and quite explained and 
justified his apparently exaggerated name. What struck me first was 
the look of sarcasm expressed by the drawing down of the corners of 
the lips,—an expression taken also by the ass, when over-tormented, 
and unable to intimidate or escape from its tormentors. His jaws were 
just wide enough apart to reveal his large white teeth without parading 
them, and from between these issued a continuous growl, that seemed to 
unwind from a bobbin in his throat. But what most arrested me was 
the animal's infernal eyes. Tho eyes of the wild cat are said to bo the 
most savage-looking in nature, but there is about them an expression 
of uncompromising ferocity which is frank and unmistakable. Such 
might have been the eyes of Marius, which disarmed the affrighted 
slave commissioned to execute him in his prison. The eyes of the 
sarcophilus are small, black, leering beads, fraught with design, but 
close and impenetrable. Such must have been the eyes of Burke, whilst 
hiding the plaster in his hat, and watching the friendless Italian boy 
from the dark arches of Great Queen Street.” 


' The curious question about that beast is the source of his ferocity. 
Is he, perchance, from some unexplained physiological reason, more 
tormented with pain when hungry than other animals, or—it is a 
shocking, but necessary suggestion—is it conceivable that a herd of 
marsupials has accidentally inherited an iusanity which has spread 
through the whole tribe? ‘That point, the possibility of inherited 
insanity in beasts, has never been investigated, and is well worth 
inquiry, as is also the existence of an animal without a limit 
to its courage. If the “devil” is still accessible in Tasmania, 
it would be well to test the point by using the one weapon 
which no known beast, not even the ferret, will face, the 
rocket. If the ‘ devil” will charge a rocket as it comes, the 
proof that he is insane would be very nearly complete. There 

}is another paper in St. Pauls of some interest, a keen though 

' over-brief criticism of Montaigne, by T. A. Trollope, to which we 
efer mainly for the sake of this sentence :— 

“Of course men whose tone of mind is essentially opposed to that of 
the old Gascon philosopher will urge, as always, that tolerance is the 
offspring, the necessary and natural offspring, of indifference. The 
assertion isincorrect. It would be more accurate to say tolerance is the 
result of doubt in the mind of him who is tolerant. But neither is this 
always true, save in the great and predominating subject of religion. In 
that chapter it is true. And it is only the recognition of the impossi- 
bility of certainty upon the subject, that relieves any man from the duty 
of knocking an heretical teacher of religion on the head, as he would 
a mad dog. ‘Upon that tenet (that belief in the doctrines of the 
Church was essential to salvation), whether it be held by Papist or 
Protestant,’ says Southey (‘ Book of the Church,’ vol. ii., p. 29), ‘ tolera- 
tion becomes what it has so often been called, soul-murder; persecution 
is in the strictest sense a duty; and it is an act of religious charity to 
burn heretics alive, for the purpose of deterring others from damnation.” 


/ This is undeniable.” 


The sceptics always maintain that theory, but its radical unsound- 
ness can be exposed in a single line. Suppose a man to hold 
| absolutely without doubt or question a creed the first dogma of 
which is either toleration, the wickedness of the employment of 
earthly means to convert, or the impossibility of conversion. 
He would knock nobody on the head, and yet would be without 
doubt, and that is, as everybody knows, the position of mind of a 
good Quaker or a pious Hindoo. ‘The * duty” of which Southey 
spoke may be overridden by dogma, that is, by certainty, as well 
as by doubt. 

Macmillan gives us “* Armgart,” and what more can a man want 
for his shilling? but it has also a most readable imitation of the 
Battle of Dorking, intended for an answer, and noteworthy for two 
points. The writer, who is professedly an old German veteran, 
assumes as a matter of course that the successor of Mr. Gladstone 
in the leadership of the Liberal party will be Mr. Goschen, of 
whom he draws this, in part, most accurate portrait :— 

“Of a Dresdon family—the house is still in good repute there—he 

had none of the rugged bluntness of the North German, and aot a tittle 
of the ardour which is commoner in South Germany. But he was a 
man of quiet unemotional efficiency, with a rare talent for planning and 
executing combinations which somehow were not talked of till the right 
time ; and although his closeness both of mouth and of deed was un- 
English, yet he so understood the English character that he had brought 
the nation whose destinies he practically swayed into the belief that it 
was the wisest course not to bother and badger him with inopportune 
questions.” 
And he assumes that the new caste of seamen, so perfect in disci- 
pline, will exhibit in action, not only the ancient courage of the 
British tar, but the ancient form of that courage, with its lion-like 
impetuosity. Somehow this rather inflated bit of writing brings 
the blood to an Englishman’s face :— 

“Who is that Schweinhund there that has leaped up, sword in hand, 
and is standing on tho Englander’s bulwarks, holding on by the shroud ? 
Pick him off, Fusilier Miiller! With a wave of his sword he bellows, 
‘ Boarders away!’ Donnerwetter! the avalanche of hell is upon us. 
Like wild cats, like monkeys, like raving lions, the bearded, open- 
throated sailors of Britain throw themselves into the Konig Wilhelm, 
cutlass in one hand, revolver in the other! Stand fast, Fusiliers, give 
them the bayonet! But how can you give a man the bayonet when he 
jumps with the force of a catapult bolt into your face, lays your head 
open, shoots the man next you, is up before he is down, and laying 
about him as if five hundred fighting devils were in his single arm ¢ 
We might not conquer against a rush of fighting prowess similar to none 
of which we had any experience, but we could at least die. 


The Fortnightly gives us but an average number, but we can 
recommend to all its readers Mr. ‘Trollope’s bold attempt to enter 
the lists with Thackeray and create a Becky Sharp of his own— 
wonderfully good and separate she is, so far—and Mr. Sandwith’s 
able appeal to politicians not to approve the Commune, but to 
judge it as they would judge any other party they disliked, to 
hear its side, and to remember that no creed has ever yet been put 
down by merely blood-thirsty repression. It is very shocking 
that Dr. Karl Marx should justify the execution of hostages, but 
at least as shocking that Englisimen should justify the vivisec- 

‘ tion of defenceless criminals :— 
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‘Tf we wish to judge of the present tone of feeling of our Army and | 


the society it represents, we may refer to the Naval and Military 
Gazette, of May 27, where wo read, concerning the Communists, as 


follows :—‘The scientific French doctors who uphold the principle of | 


vivisection on worn-out cab-horses, frogs, cats, and other animals of the 
so-called lower species, should be allowed to exercise their talents upon 
such of the Communists as can be proved to have had a hand in tho 
destruction of all that is beautiful in Paris. We are deliberately of 
opinion that hanging is too good a death for such villains to die, and if 
medical science could be advanced by operating upon the living bodies 
of the malefactors who have crucified their country, we, at least, should 
find no fault with the experiment.’” 


Blackwood also has a history of the Commune, hostile of course, | 


but moderate, from its point of view—though the writer ignores 
too steadily the anti-Communistic element in the Commune, the 
men like M. Beslay—and the best party pamphlet we have seen 
in Blackwood for years. The author of ‘‘The Minister, the 
House, and the Country” is not a fair man, for he does not 
allow the cardinal fact of the situation, that if the rich Liberals 


in the House are mutinous, or are thinking one way and voting | 


another, their vote is given because, as they know, their constitu- 
encies wish it to be given; but he has marshalled the facts against 
the Liberals with great skill, some temper, and a visible effort to 
avoid that wilful misrepresentation which is the besetting sin of 
the angrier Tories, as of every other party so hopeless that it feels 
more relief in hard swearing than in any deliberate effort to amend 
its position. There is honesty, too, in the attack on the Army Bill, 
not for doing what it does not do, but for doing what it does do, 
—that is, transfer the ultimate control of the Army back to the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons. There is, no doubt, a good deal 


to be said by Tories against altering the *“ mixed” character of | 


our constitution, and concentrating power in the popular Chamber, 
but then this is not in the least what the Tories in the Chamber 
have said. On the contrary, they have sedulously-avoided any 
real resistance to the section of the Bill which takes the Militia out 
of the hands of the great nobles, and places it in those of a Secre- 
tary of War who may be removed by a Commons’ vote. 

The most remarkable paper in J‘raser, or at least the most novel, 
is one on the probable results of the federation of Great Britain 
with her colonies. The writer attributes to that great change— 
he is writing at a future period,—the revivification of the Empire, 
the restoration of its power, and the nearly complete extinction of 
pauperism :— 

‘* A Federal Great Britain has become the most powerful nation of the 
world. Even the United States Republic desires to enter the Fodera- 
tion, and will probably do so. The Federal navy is unquestionably the 
sovereign of the seas. Over and over again, war between other nations 
has been authoritatively arrested by the Fedoral Government. Indeed, 
the Federation, in conjunction with the United States, has decided that 
the free navigation of the ocean shall not be interrupted by the terri- 
torial wars of European nations. The taxation of Great Britain proper 
has been greatly reduced by the contributions from other parts of the 
Dominions towards the cost of the Federal navy, and by the decline of 
pauperism ; property has risen enormously in value throughout those 
Dominions; and the public loans required are negociated on very greatly 
improved conditions, as compared with thoso to which the Colonial 
Governments had to submit. Countries which were, comparatively, 
wildernesses, aro covered with population, and have the aspect and the 
solid conveniences of old-established lands. Ireland, so long troublo- 
some, afflicted and disaffected, enjoys, as amembor of the Confoderation, 
a well-regulated internal government, not dissimilar to the form of that 
existing in what were colonies. Finally, the machinery of the Federal 
Constitution, improved as it has been by modifications which experience 
—— time to time shown to be necessary, works satisfactorily and 
well.” 


Very cheering all that, but the writer might have given us some 
faint notion of the means he intends to employ. Te makes a 
passing allusion to a Federal Parliament, but never tells us 
whether this Parliament is to be complete, or whether the 
Upper House, elected by all who obey the English Queen, 
is to replace the Lords upon all Imperial questions. ‘The colonies 


are to bear some portion of the Imperial taxes ; but it is unsettled | 


what, and their single executive arrangement is to be the support 
of an enormous fleet, sufficient not only to defend the Empire, 


but to prohibit maritime war,—not a bad idea, and quite possible, | 


should Britain and the American Republic ever arrive at an 
entente cordiale. There is a good account of a visit to the Salt 
Lake City, written without arriére pensée; and a ** strong ” 


paper by “ W. R. G.” on the Commune, the object of which ap- | 


parently is to induce Englishmen to refuse to Communists the 
right of asylum. Fortunately, on that subject the popular view 
is clear, and we have only to answer a question addressed by 
“W. R. G.” to the Spectator. He asks what we would have done 
if the American Government had demanded the extradition of 
the assassin of Mr. Lincoln. Just what we should do if the French 
Government demanded the extradition of Felix Pyat,—that is, 
nothing at all,—leave the applicants, in other words, to prove 
their case before a magistrate under 


the existing laws. | 


| We have not the faintest disposition to press the law against 
a Southerner any more than against a Communist, and 
as little sympathy with one form of assassination as another. 
That is no reason for advocating special vengeance against men 
whose acts were in law partly sheltered by their having obtained 
the position of a belligerent, though insurrectionary government. 
Booth’s act was not ordered by any government whatever, real or 
pretended, nor was Mr. Lincoln a de fucto subject of the authority 
which executed him. J raser, we note, is fair enough to publish 
| an extremely moderate estimate of the Commune, by a working 
engineer, who protests with some force against the expediency of 
| suppressing or silencing opinions which have much of the cha- 
racter of a religious creed, and are strong not because of their 
own merit, but because those who hold them believe them in their 
honest ignorance to be wise and moral. 

We can only name the two best papers in the Contemporary, 
on ‘The Character of Christ asa basis for a Religion,” distinguished 
by a most subtle analysis of the necessary difference between God 
and man in the matter of selfishness—a difference almost denied 
| by modern Calvinism—and a thoughtful and suggestive essay “ On 
the Verification of Beliefs,” by Professor Sidgwick. Nor can we 
‘do more than allude to the contents of the Corvhill. There is 
genius, or something so original as to suggest it, in ‘* Harry Rich- 
| mond,” though we are not sureas yet of its true drift ; and there is 
/a most readable, though thin estimate, of Lord Chesterfield, It 
seems to be written by one who does not quite recognize the 
extreme rarity of true urbanity, and has not understood that men 
of the Chesterfield type, though rarely good politicians, are very 
often highly successful governors. They are apt to be very good 
| judges of men, and occasionally possess a latent force of character, 
| developed only when accident has relieved them from their habitual 
| self-restraint, which cows their enemies. Lord Chesterfield in 
Ireland, and Lord Elphinstone in Bombay were examples of the 
same truth that there never is serenity, be it only of manner, with- 
| out strength ; that only strong fibres bear high polish. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


| My Summer in a Garden, By Charles D. Warner. (Boston, U.S.: 
Fields, Osgood, and Co.)—This is a set of humorous papers describing 
| the experiences of an amateur who busies himself for the first time with 
' the cultivation of a garden, humorous with that quiet humour in which, 
| as well as in its very antipodes, the wildly extravagant, the Americans 
seem to excel. How he struggles against birds and weeds and all the 
enemies of his craft (‘no one has so many enemys as a gardener,” says 
tho old man who is the real lord and owner of the present writer's 
| garden), how his friends perplex him with their advice, how his neigh- 
| bours torment him with the intrusion of their four-footed and two- 
| footed cattle, is told in the pleasantest fashion. We cannot do better 


| than givo one or two extracts, which will give an idea of Mr. Warner's 


| manner :— 


“Tf I had actually taken counsel of my friends I should not have had 
| a thing growing in the garden to-day but weeds. And besides, while 
| you are waiting, Nature does not wait. Her mind is made up, She 
| knows just what she will raise; and she has an infinite variety of early 
and late. The most humiliating thing to mo about a garden is the 
| lesson it teaches of tho inferiority of man. Nature is prompt, 
| decided, inexhaustible. Sho thrusts up her plants with a vigour 
and freedom that I admire; and, the more worthless the plant, the more 
rapid and splendid its growth.” 
Some one asks him, “ Does gardening pay?” Ho says:— 
| You might as well ask, Does a sunset pay? I know that a sunset 
is commonly looked on as a cheap entertainment; but it is really one of 
the most expensive. It is true that we can all have front seats, and we 
do not exactly need to dress for it as we do for the opera; but the con- 
| ditions under which it is to be enjoyed are rather dear. Among them 
I should name a good suit of clothes, including some trifling oraament, 
—as back-hair for one sex, or the parting of itin the middle for 
the other. I should add also a good dinner, well cooked and digest- 
| ible ; and the cost of a fair education, oxtended, pgrhaps, through gene- 
rations in which sensibility and love of beauty grew. What I mean is, 
that if a man is hungry and naked, and half a savage, or with the love 
of beauty undeveloped in him, a sunset is thrown away on him: so that 
it appears that the conditions of the enjoyment of a sunset are as costly 
as anything in our civilization.” 
| And who will not sympathize with the following ?— 

‘And, speaking of the philosophical temper, there is no class of men 
whose society is more to be desired for this quality than that of 
plumbers. Thoy are the most agreeable men I know; and the boys in 
the business begin to be agreeable very early. I suspect the secret of 
it is, that they are agreeable by the hour. In the dryest days my foun- 
tain became disabled: the pipe was stopped up. A couple of plumbers, 
with the implements of their craft, came out to view the situation. 
| There was a good deal of difference of opinion about where the stoppage 
was. I found the plumbers perfectly willing to sit down and talk about 
it, and talk by the hour. Some of their guesses and remarks were 
exceedingly ingenious; and their general observations on other subjects 
were excellent in their way, and could hardly have been better if they 
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had been made by the job. The work dragged a little—as it is apt to 
do by the hour. The plumbers had occasion to make me several visits. 
Sometimes they would find, upon arrival, that they had forgotten some 
indispensable tool; and one would go back to the shop, a mile and a 
half, after it; and his comrade would await his return with the most 
exemplary patience, and sit down and talk,—always by the hour. I do| 
not know but it is a habit to have something wanted at the shop. They | 
seemed to me very good workmen, and always willing to stop and talk 
about the job, or anything else, when I went near them. Nor had they 
any of that impetuous hurry that is said to be the bane of our American 
civilization. To their credit be it said, that I never observed anything 
of itin them. They can afford to wait. Two of them will sometimes 
wait nearly half a day while a comrade goes for a tool. They are 
patient and philosophical. It is a great pleasure to meet such men. 
Ono only wishes there was some work he could do for them by the hour. 
There ought to be reciprocity.” 

Our readers, we feel sure, will want to see more of this book. 

Only a Commoner. By Henry Morford. 3 vols, (Tinsley.)—This 
novel consists of two stories joined together by the very slightest 
possible connection. That from which the book takes its name is, as 
the author probably became conscious, of the very slightest interest. 
Arthur Hope is in love with Blanche Medway. The young lady is 
attached to him. Tho father is not averse. The mother, herself the 
daughter of an earl who thinks that she has thrown herself away upon 
a mere baronet, objocts to him because he is “only a commoner.” The 
young people, however, do not suffer any extraordinary hardships; the 
“snag” in the course of true love is removed with as much speed as 
the exigencies of the author, who has to make perforce out of it the 
interest of the tale, will permit. The story of “the girl Elise 
Duchesne ” is one of the ordinary “detective ” tales, with which we are 
more than sufficiently familiar, the only distinction being, as far as we 
can see, that in this case the detective is an amateur, one Thomas 
Waterpark, alias “Rattling Tom,” who, by the way, receives extra- 
ordinary favours at the hands of Mr. Morford, being permitted to call 


himself “the Honourable,” though he is the nephew of an earl, and | 


having also the privilege of being .allowed to se// his commission in the 
Royal Engineers. What this privileged person discovers is that Elise 
Dachesne has really been married to a very rascally Englishman, who 
wishes to disown her. As sho dies of poison and he is killed by being 
thrown from his carriage, nothing much comes of the discovery, except 
that we have the comfort of feeling that we have not been interested 
in a person of doubtful character. It gives an opportunity, however, for 
describing the courtship and marriage of “ Rattling Tom,” who, in 
prosecuting his inquiries, falls in love with a Breton young lady, and 
after some little difficulties, caused by the inconvenience of her having 
a twin sister, whom he constantly mistakes for her, is happily married. 
Altogether, the story, though written with some smartness, is a very 
inartistic performance. 

Life and Labours of Duncan Matheson. By the Rev. I, Macpherson. 
(Morgan, Chase, and Scott.)—Mr. Matheson wrote his own epitaph, in 
which he described himself as having been “Born, Nov. 22nd, 1824. 
Born again, Oct. 26th, 1846;” and in which he applied to himself tho 
text, “ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 
The record of his life, thoughts, and experiences agrees with the impres- 
sion which these words would give. He was a man of atemper strongly 
and morbidly self-conscious and introspective, yet too simple and earnest 
to be fairly accused of vanity. One has learnt not to scoff at these 
strange details of conversions, though one cannot give them the signifi- 
cance which those who record them attach to them. They need not 
seem to us the less genuine, we may even say divine, because we know 
that they are not confined to those who point to them as evidences of 
their own exclusive privileges, because every ago, almost every religion, 
has produced them. The part of Mr. Matheson’s “life and labours” 
which most readers will prefer is the chapters which describe his work 
in the Crimea. There he laboured like the brave, tender-hearted man | 
he was, working hard not only in what he conceived ta be his proper | 
work of “saving men’s souls,” but doing his utmost to alleviate the 
miseries of cold and hunger and wounds, One does not quite approve 
of the glee with which he records how he put into a Russian furnace or 
sunk in the sea what he calls “a heap of Popish trash,” but which | 
really was a mass of tracts which did not suit his views, Calvinistic 
views, it must be remembered; nor his method of indiscriminately dis- 
tributing the Bible, a method which his biographer is constrained to 
condemn, nor generally his views about God’s dealing with men; but it | 
is impossible not to admire the general character of “ the Scottish Evan- 
gelist,” as he is called. 
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NDIA OFFICE sULZ 7, 


By order of the Secretary of State for India in Council:— 
Four young men will be selected in November next to be trained and educated 


for the Forest Service of India. 

The course of training and instruction in forestry and cognate sciences in France 
or Germany lasts for two years and a half, previous to the departure of the Students 
for India at the end of 1874, and the Secretary of State will contribute, at the rate 
of £50 half-yearly, towards the espenses of the training of such candidates as are 
| favourably reported on by their instructors. In addition to this, some weeks 


| must be passed under a Forester in Scotland. 
The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the salaries of the appointments ia the 


| three Presidencies range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 
Applicants must be British subjects above 17 and under 23 years of age, and 


unmarried. 
Persons intending to become candidates should at once apply for the particulars 


of these appointments to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certificates required must be sent to 


| the India Office before the 14th of October next. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


HESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depdt at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON. 


Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 


(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE.) 





+87 i. 














GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S GLOVES OF THE SAME 
MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 








orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper).. oe coe ove ose ooo ove oe 3/9 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) pes pene eve 40 
Superfine Thick Cream- Laid Note (especially recommended) we ooo ove = 
Straw Paper, * Patent” ——— for rapid writing)... “<“ a 
| Foolscap Papers, blue or cream . ove ove ooo vee eco 10/6, “12/6, & 1s 
| Outsides Foolscap ... ese ove ove oes 
Letter Paper for Seribbling™ ove ose ‘plain, "4/0; ruled do. Py ¢ 
| Nev “Vellum Wove Club-House” Nota ove one +» five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 


Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per LOU. Polished steel dies sunlz 
| by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
| Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
| Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
| despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, withous 


any expense whatever to the purchaser. 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 


goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 


































| 
Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the followiag epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 
8. d. 8. d. 
g Dress, with Plaiu Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining ... soccosscse 3 & 
| Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and $S gs 6 
Crape or Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining... 1 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining ... 1 © 
a ee 7 6) Silk Facing. 1 104 
| Making Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 0 Petersham Ribbon for Banding on 8 9 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with | Petersham Waistband, Covered 
| Mbp Rek POC ccscceveccocesocsercece 1 G6 | _ Crape and Rosette ...-rsesesseeree 26 
Mounting do., do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi 6 oO 
| Pocket... 2 6 | Making Low Bodice.......0.00reenee 6 O 
| Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries ..0..c.e0-ce-00.+0 -1 6 
Silk Body Lining...........0+0 5 6| Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 


Y's. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distillerics 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





A ESSBRS. GABRIEL’S 
N CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing. Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gams, 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), 
and by the Manufacturers, 

GABRIEL, Dentists, 

(Established 1815), 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and y 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., \ LonDoN, 
(Their only Establishments), 
here they practise their painless 
” . DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing: it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 53. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliaucy to the 

Enamel. Price ls 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 

application free of charge. 


7; VERY SCHOOL BOY, 


MEssrks. 


system of 








VERY STUDENT.........000-00..-EVERY CLERK, 
AVERY coeee eceeceere eocecee PROFESSIONAL WRITER, 
ND EVERY ONE WHOSE........ sees BUSINESS 
R PROFESSION........0-c0see+ee.00 ECESSITATES 
UCH WRITING.,.............SHOULD USE THE 
OLTA-ELECTRIC..........0046 eoceeee PENHOLDERS ; 
HEY STRENGTHEN, .......cc.ceccessereeee STEADY, 


ND RENDER FIRM 





ya 
HE WRIST AND FINGERS. 





ipa IN BOXES......CONTAINING ONE DOZEN 
ENS AND ONE ...... eseeseeseeeeeW OLTA-ELECTRIC 
| a ls, 61. PER BOX. 


yw BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 
SAAC JACOBS, 
PATENTEE, 
153 FLEET STREET, EC. 


j OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 


SOLE INVENTOR and 


No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Sxow Rooms—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


Geter CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{NGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807, 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
Well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
Which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
Since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
fot use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








MADAME VALERY'S 
EOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 


Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in 
two or three weeks. No payment required until suc- 
cessful, in cases treated by herself. Cuataius vo lead. 
In bottles at 43 Gd and 8s 6d. 

VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 


trade of highest class and character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is con- 
ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, $ Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Book of Prices post free. 








FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





Ww M. 


YOUNGER AND CoO’S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND 


RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EstTapuisnep 1792.] 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
anid SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Conidi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 


(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Squire), and 13 | 


Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, beara the Label 
used so many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid, It is now offered to ths public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 53,73 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s éd per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, tltting with so much ease 
aud closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to it) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 223 Piccadilly, Loa.lon, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 61; postaga, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 64; postage, Ls 3d. 
Umbilical ditto, 423 aud 523 64; postage, ls lod. Post- 
Office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, an] inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 73 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d. 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Picca lilly, Londo». 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and [nfauts. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 35,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Clarets.-E. Lazenby & Son.-Champagnes 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

No. T. Tisane Champagne, 273 

No. 1. Supper Champagne, 363 

No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 


No. 1. Family Claret, 12s 
No. 3, Din ner Claret, 243 
No. 5. Dess ertClaret, 363 


| INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mallow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coroac Brandy. Note the worda, 

“KINAHAN’s . LL. WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
large-t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tious on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oilices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass, 

CORKS BRANDED “ R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthia, 
North Wales. 

London Agents: W. Bsst and Sons, Henriet‘s 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pinta. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


‘ 
IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmouary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, aud adapted for the 
most delicate stomach, 
Sold in Tins from 1s 61 by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, aud by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LUEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature oa every jar, being ths ouly 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 

















CHAPMAN’S 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR counpep 136) 


The P. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample funds; 
and other distinctive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


World ” 


The Right Hon. t 
The Right Hon. t 
The Right Hon. 


the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
he Lord CAIRNS. 





The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 


arliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1! 
receive nine-tenths of the total profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “ Whole- 


Sir W. BOVILL. Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 





870,” may 


Crustecs. 


be obtained on application. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., QC. 


JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 


Q.C. 
Master in Chancery. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, See. 
ASSURANCE 
P COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuse ement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOsS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





LLIANCE 















CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
w th the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of ‘3 to £5 5s res £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE ont 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars appls to the Clerks at 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Otices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT IN 
TION, Gracechu Street, London. 
Established December, 1835, 
Mutual assurance without individual liability. 
Gross annual income ......... £425,670 5 
Accumulated cap: tal £2,974,737 1 





’ Provide against 
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ded amongst the 


The whole of the pro i 
n of profits will be made on 


assured. The next divisio 
the 20th November, 1872. 

In conformity with the 
PROPERTY ACT, 1870," 





“MARRIED WOMEN'S 
policies may now be effected 
for the separate benefit of wife an ichildren. These 
policies are not subject to the control of the husband 
or of creditors, and are free from probate duty. 

y be had on application at the 
echurc 2h Street, London, or of 





Forms of ' propos: ul mi 
Society's Offices, 48 Gri 
the Agents of the instit 

Ss AMUEL SMILES, Secretary 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1823. 
Subscribed Capita! .. £1,000,000 
Nine-tenths c of whi n. 

In vested assets on 3lst December, 1870, as 
stated in the returns 1uade to the Bi 
Trade, purs 
Companies’ Ac 

Income for 
same “ 

Total cls 

Sums 





























5,570,680 


895,909 


Total amount 
divisions of 7 


are > praneed on See f Life 
tion with P 
cesare m 
he Suci 


Interests in 









the unencumbered 











Inding 





commis- 





to the Actuary, 


GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


| at 6 per cent. per annum; 
| terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 






BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
Py TERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 

money received on deposit. 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years ut 5} per cent., 
also for longer periods, on 





R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
_Pal merston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
TA’ TIONAL LIFE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 
1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received ou existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 
2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 





L 


employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- | 


tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, 
management small. 

4. NO COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur 
ances without personal attendance, 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 


CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., 
é ideas NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal aaehee. 
Established, 182: 
Head Office: —Edinbargh. 


CapiraL, £5,000,000 | PAD up, £1,000,000 
RESERVE Fenn, £330,000. 


and the expenses of 


Actuary. 











LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CIRCULAR NOTES 
in all parts of the 
Foreign Travelling: 


World are issued, for Hom; and 
also for Business Purposes. 
CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 
Atthe London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bauking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 
WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, 5 London Office. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
} AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is imme rdiatel ly checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriif. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





For terms, apply at the | 


and for five years | 


ASSURANCE | 
| 


and Letrers of Crepit available | 


| Scena AL LIF z. INS URANCE 
COMPAN 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old prea Street, London. 
Branch Oftice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured an@ 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626: 
per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
} amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 
Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last flnancial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
| *'The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
| with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 

ENDERS, 


i STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
| PIECES. — Buyers 





of the above are requested, 
| before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
| They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Lrons, and General Iron- 
mongery as canuot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 

Black Register Stoves ........ from 8s to £9 5s. 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 8s to £33 10s, 
.from 3s 6d to £5 12s. 
+--from £2 10s to £25. 

from £1 12s to £100, 


| Bremdce sebenesee 
Bronzed Fenders .. 
Steel and Ormolu Feu e 


Chimuey-Pieces............. os 
Fire-[rons (Set of three) from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
} ment to H.it.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 

valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
| large Show Roonis, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 

1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
| andl Now man Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
| to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
| railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON willalways 
| undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
| ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and New 
DUPLEX REFRIGERATOR, registered 1869, fitted 
with water tanks aud ilters, combine every real im- 
provement, and are unequalled for simplicity, effi- 
| ciency, durability, and economy. The New Double- 
Wall lce-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter-Dishes, 
Ice-Cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champague Frappe 
Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, 
cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. 
Wenham Lake [ce delivered in town for less than 1d. 
| per lb.; or packages of 2s 6d, 5s, 9s, and upwards, 
forwarded into tae country by “ goods train" without 
perceptible waste. Illustrated price lists free at the 
sole ollice, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London, W.C. (corner of Savoy Street). 
IF You VALUE YOUR HEALTH, USE 
RB RAGG’S PURE CARBON 
or VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each, by all Chemists, 
and by 


J. L, BRAGG, 
14 Wigmore Street, Cave udish Square, L London, WwW. 


| Bg se rs “PE RSIAN INSECT- 
























DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, 
Bugs, Coc kroac hes, and all other Insects destroyed by 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic 
animals. Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s each, 
by THe )MAS KEATIN 4, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and ali Caeuists, 





LAWN 


NIOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 


CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 64.—ILeustrated Lists free. 
W.C. 


——_$_—_ 





COMFO 


PANNUS 


CORIUM 


SOLE PATENTEES, 


TO THE 
BOOTS 


RT 


HALL AND CO., 


FEET. 
AND SHOES. 


6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.— 


116 Cheapside, London ; 


11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 


68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. | 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. | 


Boxes and Parcels of the Newest Books are forwarded daily from MUDIE'S | 
SELECT LIBRARY to Families and Book Societies in every part of the Country. | 
Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and | 
obtain a constant supply of the best Books of the Season as they appear. 


Prospectuses Postage-free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OrriceE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 4s; post free, 4s 4d. 
Mr. RAE-BROWN’'S NEW POEM, 
aa r 
NOBLE LOV E; 
AN IDYL OF LONDON, &c. 
WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163 Piccadilly. 





On Monday, the 10th inst., 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BEHIND THE VEIL 
By the Author of “Six Months Hence.” 

Sara, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, 1s 8d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


A New METHOD of CuRE. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


‘NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 





“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 

“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the | 
poisons frequently used." —Spectator. 

“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bonnett are, we are glad to say, 
os to gain grcund amongst the medical profession.”—Chemical News, March 
17, 1871. 

London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 





Price One Shilling. 
er NATIONALITY. Bya Protestant Cetr. Revised 


and Enlarged Edition, with a Commentary on the “ Home-Rule” Movement. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, REAvER, and Dyer. 





In 1 vol. square feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


| coseemes LEAFLETS: Poems. By Cnaartorre Cowpery. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


HE PRESENT STATE of CHRISTENDOM, in its relation 
nN to the SECOND COMING of the LORD. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, 


Custos, quid de nocte?—ESAIAS xx. 11. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


eo GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 

i OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor PEPPER’S TRIP to 

: the Western Highlands of Ireland, Songs by Miss Barth—Engagement of 


George Buckland, Esq, and Revival of Henry Russell's Songs—Paris, as it Was 
and Is, by J. L. King, Esq.—E. D. Davies, Ventriloquist—The Ghost as usual. | 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzceratop, 


Author of * The Life of Garrick,” &¢. 2 vols, (Just ready. 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Foruay, In 


1 vol. crown 8¥0. 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
OLD MARGARET. By Henry Krvnestey, Author 


of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. 


By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “* Found Dead,” &. 3 vols. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseoy, Author of 


“Grif,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY HEROINE. A New Story. 
CLARA DELAMAINE: a Novel. 


CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. 


Eyre. In3 vols. 


HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Arnott 


DE WALDEN. In 3 vols. 
By the 


1 vol. 
By Avex. Wa. 


By Setwxn 


a Novel. 
3 vols. 


MADAME LA MARQUISE: 


Author of “ Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong,” &c. 


FAIRLY WON;; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.S.E. 3 vols. 
The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; Memoirs of 
(Just ready. 


Mr. Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. In 1 vol. 
The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatmoyr. 2 vols. 
OLD asthe HILLS. By Doverias Mo ry Forp. 3 


vols. [Just ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
THE “GRANVILLE HOTEL.” 


“« Everything is to be found at THE GRANVILLE.”— Vide articles in Punch entitled 
“ My Health.” 

Situated on one of the most bracing points of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete 
with the comforts of a first-class Hotel. 

The Cuisine is perfect, and the Wines of the best vintages. Billiard, Reading, 
and Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms. Table d'Hote at 6.30. Saline, Iron, Sulphur, Sea- 
Water Plunge, and Turkish Baths attached to the Hotel, with experienced attendants. 

Boarding arrangements and terms on application to the Manager. 

(Ramsgate is the Station on both lines.) 


HE BUILDING ARTS of RUSSIA.—See THE BUILDER 

; of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d—It also includes—View and Plan of 
“ The Criterion,” about to be built in Piccadilly—Art in Parliament—Literature and 
Art from the Days of Queen Anune—Progress and Wants in Belfast, &c.—1 York 
Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
Loudon. 





S T. 














PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 








LIONEL anp ALFRED PYKE, 

SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
REGISTERED 

“A BYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 


The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 





32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 683 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c, 











BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled * Epps's Milly Cocoa.” 


"AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine.” 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
. FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 





THE | 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono Square, LONDON. 
J ALDERM A N, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


M&; TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
I ; London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 


hair, post free,4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 





21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous | 


| 
| 
} 
; 
| 
} 





| 


| 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTBs HILt, LonpoN, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





| eee LIGHT VELVET HATS, 
Price One Guinea, cash. 
BRIGGS and CO.,, 


Comerof GRACECHURCH STREET, and 
. LEADENHALL STREET. 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’ 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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HE MAINTENANCE of the 
CHURCH of ENGLANDas an ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 

Impressed by the efforts being made in various quar- 
ters to destroy the Union of Church and State, Mr. 
Henry W. Peek, M.P.. of Wimbledon House, S.W., 
has placed in trust with the 3 ynal Bank the neces- 
sary funds, and hereby offers 
Two Hundred, and One Hundred Pounds respectively 
for original Treatises on the above subject. if, in the 
opinion of the Judges who have undertaken to award, 
B90 many shall be found of sufficient Merit. 

The Judges are the MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, the 
Rev. Dr. Hesse y, late of Merchant 
Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN, Master of the Temple. 












Without binding Competitors too strictly, the follow- 
ing points are to be taken up :— 

a. A clear explanation of the position which the 

Church of England has occupied in relation to 


the State both before and since the Reformation, | 


especially the latter. 


». The views upon this subject which have from time | 


to time been held, both iu the Church and among 
Nonconformists. 

¢. The Advantages which have resulted from the 

Union of Church and State— 
1. Religious. 
2. Social. 
3. Political. 

@. If there have been any disadvantages, the way in 
which they have been counterbalanced. 

e. A refutation of the most prominent arguments 
which have been advanced in recent discussions 
against the continuance of the Union. 

J. Asketch of the probable results of any severance 


of the Union. This argument to be illustrated | 


from the specia] habits of thougkt and feeling 


prevalent in England, and the actual experience | 


of other countries. 


The following Conditions must be strictly adhered to | 


y Competitors. 

1. The Treatise must be in a readable form; but all 
statements of special facts, and all quotations, must be 
verified by references Original or other documents of 
any length must he referred to an Appendix. 

2. The length of the Treatise must be so calculated 
as not to exceed, when printed, about 200 pages of the 
type and size of the Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews. 
(The Appendix, if any is needed, being additional.) 


3. The Copyright of the Treatises to which Prizes | 
are adjudged is to rest with Mr. PEEK, who intends to | 


have them printed and circulated ata very low price 
as widely as possible. Mr. JOHN Murray, of Albe- 
marie Street, has undertaken the responsibility of 
printing and publishing them. 

4. Every Manuscript intended for competition must 
be sent to care of Mr. JOHN MURRAY, 50A, Albemarle 
Street, London, W., on or before the Ist day of August, 
1872, marked * Essay on the Maintenance of the Church 
of England as an Established Church,” and with a 
Motto endorsed upon it; a corresponding Motto to be 
endorsed upon an Envelope containing the name and 
address of the Author. No Envelope will be opened 
until the whole of the Treatises have been adjudicated 
upon, and then those only wiil be opened which cor- 
respond in Mottoes to the Treatises selected for Prizes. 


5th July, 1871. 
RITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIA- 
TION wiil be held at EDINBURGH, commencing on 
WEDNESDAY, 2nd, and continuing till WEDNESDAY, 9th 
August, 1371. 

The Excursions will take place on Thursday, 10th 
— 1871 the particulars of which will be duly 
notifled. 








PRESIDENT ELECT. 
Professor Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, 

M.A.. D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. L. & E., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

NEW MEMBERS and ASSOCIATES are elected by 
the Executive Committee at Edinburgh, on the follow- 

ng conditions :— 

NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, for a payment of £2 for 
the first year. 

ASSOCIATES for this meetiug only, for a payment of 


1. 

New Lire MEMBERS, for a composition of £10. 

LADIES may become Members or Associates on the 
same terms as Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (trans- 
Serable to Ladies only) may be obtained by Members on 
payment of £1, 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been 
admitted Members of the Association may on this 
occasion renew their Membership, without being called 
upon for arrears, on payment of £1. 

Information abvut local arrangements and facilities 
8 will 





afforded by the Railway and Steamboat Compani 


be obtained on application to the Local Secretaries, at | 
| 


their Chambers, 14 Young Street, Edinburgh. 
| PF aapaiedl INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
WEEK-DAY EXCEPI WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on payment of ONE SHILLING. On 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The Band of the “Garde Republicaine,” sent ex- 
pressly from Versailles by the French Government for 
a short period only, performs daily at 3.30 p.m. 
FPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

. WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBILION will CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, July 22nd. 5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till 7. 
Admittance, Is. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


UTOTYPE GALLERY, 








36 RATHBONE PACs, W. 
Grand Exhibition of Autotype Pictures. 
Admission free, 


37 
10 till 5, Daily from 


Prizes of Four Hundred, | 


aylors’, aud the | 


} IBBERT TRUST.—TW O| 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awardei on this | 
Foundation, after the next Examination, provided that 
two Candidates are declared by the Examiners to be | 
duly qualifed. The next Examination will be held at | 
University Hall. Gordon Square, London, on Monday, | 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 27th, 28th, and 29th days 
of November, 1871. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which 
may be obtained on application to ths Secretary of the 
Trust, and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates 
must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hail, on or | 
before October 1, 1871. 

The Trustees reserve to themselves the power of 
awarding more than two scholarships, if more than two | 
| candidates should prove themselves to be specially 
qualitied. A. H. PAGET, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, June 26, 1871. 


1 Rleatten CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, chiefly gra tuates 
in high honours of Cambridge and Oxford, RECEIVES | 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. Seven- 
TEEN of the Candidates Succrssrun in the recent 
Competition were Pupits of Mr. WREN. 

3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


DUCATION.—The Rev. W. OUTH- 
WAITE prepares young boys for thePablic Schools 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 
The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 14th. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


NOLLECTION of DRAWINGS by the 
GREAT DUTCH MASTERS, belonging to W. 
Mayor, Esq., now exhibiting at Messrs. HOUARTH'S, 
96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—Admission 1s, 
including Catalogue. 


JOURS in the PYRENEES. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company have 

arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
| issue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE MONTH, 
at the following rates :— 
Ist Class by Steamer and Railway ............ £10 Os. 0d. 
| 2nd Class by Steamer & lst Classby Railway 7 4s. 0d. 
| Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
| Passage to and from Bordeaux. 























Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
| Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 
| of every month during the season. 

| The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 


following Stations :— 

lst Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TouLOuse, Mon- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiGORRE, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON. 

2nd Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MON- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiGoRRE, LOURDES, 
Pav, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON, 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen. 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of First-Class Passengers at reduced rates to 
the following places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES. Pav. 

TOULON. NICcg. BIARRITZ, 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fencharch Street, London; or Messrs, Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


(> RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. 











| P ATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 





Pe NEW REED VALVE, with 
Parallel Action. 


| 





(HE VEILED BOURDON. 
| 4 

| uIE NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 
| P RICES from £12 to £125.—| 











CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in Eugland, | 

| have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- | 
duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
| creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
| Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. -A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
| touch. The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
| duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 

| quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
2¢1 Regent Street, W. 





| htcieed~ FECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
| of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
| pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, | 
| and all Chemists. 
Note name and trade“Mark on each bottle, 


CRACROFI’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71. 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonia with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

London EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Roya? 





| Exchange. 


Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


, f ’ 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property: Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 


Also, 


’ 

CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, (a3, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreiga Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

I AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON ani A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


Ie VESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 


Curnhill, E.C. 
= HAPPY ENGLAND! 
z AH! HAPPY ENGLAND! 


OR GEN fLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
light, half-guainea LLAMA DUST-COATS ; Indian 
Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 52s 64; Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats, 203; do., with silk lapels, 2ls; Waterproof 
Melton Overcoats, 423; Waterproof Cheviot do., with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
J. NICOLL’SSUMMER CHEVIOT 

e TROUSERS, lis; do., Negligé Suits, 423. 
K°x BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
KNICKERBOCKER STITS, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 
land Suits, from 333; Summer Overcoats in tweed 

cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 





























OR LADIES.--H. J. NICOLL'S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed. 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £8 8s; 
Pantalons, 3ls 6d; bats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 
63s. 





GERVANTS' LIVERIES—the best, at 


moderate prices. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, aud Civil Outtitter, 114 to 120, 

Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 

Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 
New Street, Birmingham. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMiNT & PILLS. 
} —Help under Suffering —When multitudes are 
sorely afflicted with complaints which, short of en- 
dangering life, bring about alinost every other personal 
trouble, it would be well were the knowledge of these 
remedies more widely disseminated. No diseases 
which afflict the human body are more irksome to bear, 
or more difficult to cure than skin diseases, whether 
superficial sores or deep ulcerations. Holloways 
Ointment has proved itself a ready remedy for all 
these maladies; it at once assuages pain, cleans the 
wound, and works out a sound and lasting cure more 
certaiuly and more rapidly than any other application. 
In chronic affections, debilitated habits, and constitu- 
tional ailments, Holloway’s Pills should be taken to 
increase the salutary effects of his Pills. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. | 


My Experiences of the War 
=... RANCE and GERMANY. By Arcur- 
BALD FORBES. one of the Special Correspondents 
of the Daily News, 2 vols. Svo 
“This work will be read with unflagging interest. 
We recommend it as one of the best records of the 
war. It is written in vivid and picturesque style, 
and is replete with incidents of personal adventure and 
narratives of absorbing interest, at once true and 
remarkable.”—United Service Magazine. 


Life and Letters of William 
BEWICK the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 

“Mr. Landseer's account of Bewick'slife is altogether 
interesting. The volumes are a pleasant medley of 
autobiographical fragments, letters, literary criticisms, 
and anecdotes, judiciously strung together by Mr. 

Landseer with concise links of narrative; and the 

whole work gives a lively and most welcome view oi 

the character and career of a man who is worth re- 
membering on his own account, and yet more on 
account of the friends and great men with whom he 
associated. There are very welcome references to 

Haydon, Wilkie, Wordsworth, Ugo Foscolo, Hazlitt, 

Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and a 

score or more of cther men of whom the world can 

hardly hear too much.”—£.caminer. 


Life and Adventures of Count 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. 
Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &. 2 
yols. Svo, 30s. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8yo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s, 

The Times.—* Mrs. Harvey's book gives us an ac- 
count of one of the most delightful and romantic 
yoyagesthat ever was made. We cannot call to mind 
any account written of late years which is so full of 
yaluable information upon Turkish household life.” 


VOLS. IIL anv IV. oF 
Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


Hepwortu Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 
in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters aud Preface. SECOND EpIitrion, 
revised. Svo, 15s. 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. 
A Cheshire Story. By ONE of the Hovust of 
EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem 
Chapel,” &e, 3 vols. 


Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir.” 
“An exceptionally good novel. It will be widely 
read. It stirs the reader's deepest feelings, its charac- 
ters are new, its plans and incidents original.”—Post. 
“There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity 
about this story, and some good painting both of 
Scenery and character.”—Saturday Review. 


The Next Generation. By John 
_ FRANCIS MaGuiRe, M.P. SecoNnD EpITION, 3 vols. 
— Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.” 

Limes, 

“A capital novel."— Post, 
“This book is clever and sparkling.”"—Standard. 


Ralph the Heir, By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting novel."—Times, 


James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 


_ “An interesting novel, pleasantly written, reflned 
in tone, and easy in style.”—Globe, 
“The illustrations of society in its various phases 
s 





are cleverly and spiritediy done.” —Post. 


Malvina. By Sutherland- 


EDWARDS. 3 vols. (July I4, 


_— 


HE Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY’S 

LECTURE on the BIBLE, now ready at TRUBNER | 
and Co., Paternoster Row; THOS. Scotr, Esq., Rams- 
gate: and JoHN Heywoop, Muuchester. Price 6d, 






















Just published, Gratis. 

Tr 7 yy 4 
\ ACCINATION; or, BLOOD- 
‘ POISONING ;—A Statement of the Proceed- 
on before the Select Committee of the House of 
mone. By JOHN Mortson. Together with the 

tter of the Rev. Hume Rothery, with the cases of 

ath from Vaccination iu Rochdale and other places. 
aa New Edition of the Cartoon entitled “ Vaccination : 

‘ational Game at Knock ‘em Downs,” is also ready, 
Price 6d plain, or 1s coloured. j 
Roa? be had at the British College of Health, Euston 
- London. _ The public is referred for the evidence 

Vaccination Question to the * Blue-Book.” 





MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 


HANDBOOK for LONDON. 3s 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, 





NOTICE.—A Second Eilition of A 
DAUGHTER of HETH, by WILLIAM 
BLACK, Author of wie In Silk Attire,” 3 
vols., 31s Gd, ready this day, at all the Libro~ 
ries. 

“Tf humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told 
with simplicity and vigour, ought to ensure success, ‘ A 
Daughter of Heth’ is of the kind to deserve it. It is 
long since we have met with a book with better stuff in it 
than this; and, save one or two inartistic weaknesses, 
which seem to betray the unaccustomed hand, itis good 


yall through, which few modern novels are."—Saturday 


SUFFOLK, & NORFOLK. 12s. 


——_—_—_—_—. KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
—___-—_—. SURREY, HANTS, and 
ISLE of WIGHT. 10s. 
———— and 
OXON. 


BUCKS, 


7s 6d, 


——_——— WILTS, DORSET, and 


SOMERSET. 10s. 


——_——— DEVON & CORNWALL. 
10s. 


—_—— GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, & WORCESTER. 65 6d. 


——_—— SOUTH _ WALES. 7s. 
————— NORTH WALES. 6s 6d. 


DERBY, STAFFORD, 
LEICESTER, & NOTTS. 7s 6d. 








SHROPSHIRE, CH E- 
SHIRE, & LANCASHIRE. 10s. 


————— YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


——_-———. DURHAM and NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. 93. 


LAKES of WESTMOR- 
LAND & CUMBERLAND. 6s. 





*,* MURRAY'S MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s 6d. 


| HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN DIVISION 


— WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 
EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, 
CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER, 
With 110 Illustration’, 2 vols., 
24s. 


———_——— EASTERN DIVISION— 


Oxrorp, PETERBOROUGH, ELY, 


NORWICH, and LINCOLN, With 
90 Illustrations, 18s. 
WESTERN DIVISION— 





BristoLt, GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, WORCESTER, and LIcH- 
FIELD. With 60 Illustrations, 
1és. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 
—York, Riron, Dunnam, CAaR- 
LISLE, CHESTER, and MAN- 
CHESTER. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols., 21s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Review, 

We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for this 
unique daughter of Heth, and her beautiful and touch- 
ing story...... The special genius of the book is the con- 


| ception of such a character as Coquette’s—without any 


| 





conscicus principle, without a religion, scarcely even 
moral in a conventional sense, yet exquisitely good, 
with a purity and self-forgetfuluess that are angelic.”"— 
Spectator, 

“To know how delightful a little lady she is, however, 
our readers must go to the book itself. They may not 
find it in style and construction absolutely free from 
blemishes; but they will think, as we do, that these 
are but detail and are quite lost iu the general impression 
left onthe mind of vivid, tender freshness, with all the 
sparkle of dew, and, we may add, too, its purity."— 
Daily News, Jane 1, 


Notice.—The New Novel, HEARTH 
GHOSTS, by the Author of “Gilbert 
Rugge,” §c, is now ready, at all the 
Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 64. 








Now ready, imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
dls 6d. 


ART, 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL; 
AN ILLUsTRATED MaGAZINg, 
Voutume I. 

This Volume contains a very large amount of matter 
on Art subjects by the best writers of the day; and in 
addition thereto upwards of tifty full-page HELIO- 
TYPE PICTURES; thus forming a most beautiful 
Volume for presentation. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


READY OR NEARLY READY. 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, 
and GENERAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS, in Use 
in Great Britain, arranged according to Subjects, 
The short leading title, with the author, price, size, 
and publisher, of nearly 10,000 Educational Works is 
given, arranged so that one can tell at a glance what 
Educational Works are now available on any given 
subject. A work of this kind has never before been 
attempted, In 1 vol. 8vo, 3s 6d. (On the Lith. 


REINDEER, DOGS, and SNOW- 
SHOES: a Journal of Siberian Travel and Explor- 
ations made in the Years 1865, 1966, and 1867, By 
RicHanrv J. Busu, late of the Russo-American Tele- 
graph Expedition. Witha Route-Map and numerous 
very tine Woodcut Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, pp. 550, 12s 6d, (Shortly. 

The STORY of MY LIFE. By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “ ‘The Impro- 
visatore,” &c, Now first translated into English, and 
containing Chapters additional to those published in 
the Danish Edition, bringing the Narrative down to 
the Odense Festival of 1867. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

Keudy. 

WAKE-ROBIN. By John Burroughs. 
A Book about the Birds of America, Contents :—L. 
The Return of the Birds.—2. In the Hemlocks.—3. 
Adirondac —4. Birds’ Nests.—5. Spring at the Capital. 
6. Birch-Browsings.—7. The Invitation. Crowa 8vo, 
cloth extra, ds. (Shortly. 

FRANCE and HEREDITARY MON- 
ARCHY. By JouN BIGELOW. 8yo0, cloth. 

[Nearly ready. 

A KEY to the PENTATEUCH. Ex- 
planatory of the Text and the Grammatical Forms. 
By SoLtomon Devutscu, A.M., Ph.D., Author of “A 
New Practical Hebrew Grammar.” Part 1. GENESIS. 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. (Yearly ready. 

FREDERICK the GREAT. History 
of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great. 
By Joun 8. C. ABBorT. With numerous [llustra- 





tious. Royal 8vo, cloth extra. (Shortly. 
BEE-KEEPING. By ‘The Times” 


BesMAsTeR. Second and Cheaper Edition, with 
new Preface. l2mo, boards, 2s 6d, [Nearly ready. 
DUSSAUCE: a General Treatise on 

the Manufacture of Vinegur, ‘Cheordtical and Practi- 
cal. Comprising the various Methods, by the Slow 
and the Quick Processes, with Alcohol, Wine, Grain, 
Malt, Cider, Molasses, and Beets; as well as the 
Fabrication of Wood, Vinegar, &. By Prot. H. 
Dussavuce. In 1 vol. 5vo, 21s, (Nearly ready. 
ORIGIN of LANGUAGE and MYTHS. 
By MorGAN KAVANAGH, 2 vols. crown Syo, 
(Nearly ready. 
SMOKING and DRINKING: the Argu- 
ment Stated For and Against. By Mep.cus. With 
Appendix, and a Chapter on Tobacco, by Dr. B. W 
Ricuakvson, M.D., FBS. Crowa 8vo, sewed, Gd. 
[Meady. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 600 pp. 153 


CUBA: with Pen and Pencil. By 
SAMUEL HAZAxp. 
This volume contaius 313 Woodcut Illustrations, pre- 
senting a complete Panorama of the Island. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON 
Crown Building, 188 Fleet Street. 
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With Illustrations, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NEW WORK BY DR. PERCY. | 


THE MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN SHEET-| 
IRON. 


By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the School of Mines, London. 





Also, now ready, by the same Author. With 150 Illustrations, 8vo, 30s. 


THE METALLURGY OF LEAD, 
INCLUDING DESILVERIZATION AND CUPELLATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, in Two Parts, medium S8yo, 30s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE ABOVE WORK, CONTAINING THE 
PENTATEUCH. By the following Authors :— 


The BISHOP of ELY. 
Rey. SAMUEL CLARK, 








CANON COOK. 
Rev. T. E. ESPIN. 


Rev. J. F. THRUPP. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY; 


An Enquiry as to Whether we should Continue a Policy of Intervention or 
Adopt a Policy of Isolation. 


By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN, Esq. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





| 





| 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Mr, N. W. SENIOR'S JOURNALS in FRANCE and ITALY. 7 


2 vols., 24s. 


Mr. EDEN’S the NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. 1 vol, 7s 6d. 
Rev. 8, A. BROOKE on FREEDOM in the CHURCH. 1 vol., 3s 6d. | 
HOLME LEE’S HER TITLE of HONOUR. A Novel,ini vol. | 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, NOTES on the. Sewed, 64. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill. 








HENRY SOTHERAN AND CodO., 
[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS], 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. | 
LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. | 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 





Just published, price 2s 6d. ee, Lge with “ by in ae 
= N.W. and N.E.,” fcap. 8vo, 6s ; large paper, 21s. 
BEN RHYDDING: | - 
ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, AND THERAPEUTICS. | 
By JAMES BAIRD, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Management of Health,” &c., &. 
CONTENTS. 


W TALKS in YORKSHIRE, WAKE- 
FIELD, and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. By W. S. 
Banks. With a Map and 55 Woodcuts. | 
London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, READER, and DYER. 
Wakefield: B. W. ALLEN, and FIELDING and McINNEs. | 
| 





Just published, price Sixpence. 








Chap. 1. BEN RuYDpDING REVISITED, | 
— 2. BEN RHYDDING HYGIENE. FiFta SERIES. | 
— 3. BEN RHYDDING THERAPEUTICS—ECLECTIC, No. 9.—Leaders and Followers—Commercial M.P’.s. | 
— 4, HYDROPATHIC APPLIANCES. No. 10.—The Session—1871. | 
— 5. ca coe BATH. “THE SILENT MEMBER.” | 
— 6. THe COMPRESSED AIR BATH. - . ’ 7 hy ro | 
— 7. ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM. KETCHES IN THE COMMONS, | 
— 8 BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, | 
— 9, CONCLUSION—ILLUSTRATIVE CASES, Covent Garden, 
“TI consider this book the " i = | 

Sr HANDBOOK for REFORMERS. 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, Sige of the CORRUPTIONS of 

Strand. CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. J. PRIESTLEY, 

LL.D., F.R.S. In one volume. Carriage free on 
The Book embraces :— 





receipt of 2s 6d in stamps. 
1. History of Opinions relating to Jesus Christ. 
The Doctrine of Atonement. 3, Concerning Grace, 
Original Sin, and Predestination. 4. Relating to Saints 
and Angels, 5, State of the Dead. 6. The Lord's 
Supper. 7. Baptism. 8. The Changes that have been 
made in the Method of Public Worship. 9. Church 
10. History of Ministers in the Christian 
Church. 11. History of the Papal Power. 12. The 
Monastic Life. 13. History of Church Revenues, 
Address, H. Brace, 178 Strand, London. 


Early in July, feap. 8vo, cloth. | 

RISTISSIMZX VIT2Z:| : 
a Triptych. 

1, THE CARYATZ IN LACONIA. 
2. LE Cevr DE BEAUMANOIR. 

3. PEASANTS OF THE GREAT ST, BERNARD. 


By Epwarp H. Pemper, Auth ba 
oh wae , Author of “The Tragedy of 
London: THoMAs BosworTH, 198 High Holborn, W.C. 


Discipline. 





| South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 
E THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
Six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


i 





Now ready, price 23 6d. 
IFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 
4 R&R. Csampers, LL.D. With ABBOTSFORD 
NOTANDA, by R. CanruTHers, LL.D. Edited by W 
CHAMBERS. F 
W. and R. Campers, London and Edinburgh. 





Double Columns, pp. 330, price 7s 6d. 
7IRGIL in ENGLISH RHYTHY. 
Illustrated from the British Poets. A Manual 
for Master and Scholar. By Rev. ROBERT Corbet 






e 
SINGLETON, M.A. 
London: Beit and DALpy. 








| Now ready, Divisions I. and IL,, illustrated with Por- 


traits, Views, Maps, Plans of Battles, &. 
HE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: itg 
Causes, Incidents, and Consequences. Edited by 
Captain H. M. Hozter, F.C.S., F.G.S., Author of “ The 
Seven Weeks’ War,” “The British Expedition to 
Abyssinia,” &c. 
WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22 Paternoster Row, London, 








Just published, price 1s; per post for 13 penny stamps, 

rMuHE MATCH TAX: a Problem in 
Finance. By W. STANLEY JEVONs, M.A, 

Professor of Political Economy in Owens College, 

Manchester. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 








Now ready, price 2s, post free. 
ARWINISM REFUTED. An Essay 
on Mr. Darwin's Theory of the Descent of Man: 
By SIDNEY HERBERT LAING, 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
HE EDUCATION of WOMEN. A 
Paper read by Mrs. WILLIAM GREY, at the Meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts, May 31st, 1871. With an 


| Appendix. 


WILLIAM Ripcway, 169 Piccadily, W., and all 
Booksellers, 





Now ready, price 6d ; by post, 7d. 
HE SECOND ARMADA. A Chapter 
of Future History. (Reprinted, with more 
details, from the Times.) 
“ Feeble and melancholy trash.”"—LoRD ELCHO. 
HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 





Just published, price 1s. 
ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION, as applied to the Election of Local Govern- 

ing Bodies. By H.R. Droop, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, 


| late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Winpy and Sons, Law Booksellers, Lincoln's Inn 


| Archway, London. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for JULY, 1871. No. DCLXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Farr TO See. Part VIL 


| Mr. MILL ON LAND. 


THE COMING RACE. 


| NEW Books. 
| EoucaTion, ENDOWMENTS, AND COMPETITION. 


THE MINISTER, THE HOUSE, AND THE COUNTRY. 
A History OF THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. By a Resident. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
261, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 12th. 
CONTENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
. DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN, 
AUSTRIA, SINCE SADOWA. 
JEREMY TAYLOR, 
MUSIC, ITS ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
. MAINE'S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, 
8. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
9, EcONoMIC FALLACIES AND LaBouR UTOPIAS. 
JOHN McRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





oe 


NS oe 





Price 2s 6d. 

Sle THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

No. XXXIV. JULY, 1871. 
1. THE NeRro-TaGA. By W. McCall, M.A. 
2. THe French THEOPHILANTHROPISTS. 
Beard, D.D. 

Tue RELATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MESSIAH 
TO HIS JEWISH ProroTyPs. By Samuel David- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 

. BrsHop HAMPDEN. By Preshyter Anglicanus. 

. JOHN WesLeY: Il. By John Gordon. 

THe RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. ByC. Kegan Paul, 
M.A. 


By J.B. 


ead 


Notices OF BOOKS. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, = 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; a 


~ 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. na 
The Building bas been enlarged for the season ag 
and now contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 
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BOOKS IN READING. 





THE ADVENTURES OF TWO ENGLISH LADIES 
IN THE WAR OF 1870. By Emma Pearson 
and Jane MacLachlin. 2 vols. 





MR. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S DURNTON ABBEY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE AMERICAN LADY’S PICTURES OF PARIS 
UNDER SIEGE AND IN REVOLUTION. 
8vo0, 7s 6d. 





A VINDICATION OF LADY BYRON. 8vo, 12s. 





LADY SUSAN AND THE WATSONS. By Jane 
Austen, Author of “ Mansfield Park.” Crown 
8v0, 6s. 





MR. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S CHRONICLES OF 
GOLDEN FRIARS. 3 vols. 





MRS. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL ROOKSTONE. 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL propose 
to publish in WEEKLY PENNY NUMBERS, with New ILLUsTRATIONs, 
the NOVELS of the late CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Series will commence with “OLIVER TWIST,” of which NuMBER ONE and 
Part ONE are now ready. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL trust that by this Edition they will be enabled to 
place the works of the most popular British Author of the present day in the hands 
of all English readers. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. : 
In Monthly Two Shilling Volumes, small crown 8yo. 














Volumes already published :— 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 Vol: (80,000th of 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 38 Vols. 


To be followed by 
1 Vol., 


The LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 


on July 25th. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. 


By the Rey. WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESWORTH. Vol. 1 in a few days. 


The LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH: By 


JOHN Forster. The Fifth Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations, in 2 
Volumes price 21s, 








NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The GLADIATORS.” 


SARCHEDON : a Legend of the Great Queen. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “ The Gladiators.” 3 yols. (This day. 


LADY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL, 

SEADRIFT. By Lady Woon, Author of 
“Sabina.” 3 vols, [Ready. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready. 

MAYNE REID'S NEW NOVEL. 
The LONE RANCHE. By Captain Mayne 


REID, 2 yols. [This day. 





| NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXIII. 


ULY, 1871. 8vyo, price 6s, (On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS. 

THE MILITARY PoLicy OF RusstA. 

O'FLANAGAN’S LIVES OF THE IntsH CHANCELLORS, 

SwINBURNE'S POEMS. 

Bcerton’s History Or SCOTLAND. 

THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 

SUPPRESSED AND CENSURED BOOKS. 

DARWIN'S Descent OF MAN, 

SCANDINAVIAN POLITICS. 

. COMMUNAL FRANCE. 

LETTER FROM EARL GREY. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II, Student's Edition, in 2 vols, 
crown Svo, price 12s, 


LORD MACAULAY’ MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS and SPEECHES. Student's Edition, the Two Works in 1 vol. 
crown Syo, price 6s. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8¥o, price 6s, in the Modern Novelist's Library, 


The YOUNG DUKE and COUNT ALARCOS. 


By the Right Hon. BENJAMIN DisRAELI, M.P. Uniform with “ Lothair.” The 
Two Works complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, price 63. 


SCENES in the SUNNY SOUTH; including 
the Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria, By Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. C. S. VEREKER, M.A, 2 vols. post 8yo, 21s, 


SCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and 


Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light Dragoons. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The MARQUIS of POMBAL. By the Coypg 


DA CARNOTA. Second Edition. 8vo, price 7s. 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By Jous WituiaM Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physio- 
logy in the University of New York. 3 vols. medium 8vo, price 42s. 


CHURCHES and their CREEDS. By the Rev. 


Sir Puitrp PeRntnG, Bart. late Scholar of Trin. Coll, Cambridge, and 
University Medallist. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A COMPENDIUM of BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


on the CANONICAL BOOKS of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Frepsr- 
ICK SARGENT. 8vo0, with Facsimile, price 12s. 


The ORIGIN of the TWO _ CITIES, 


HEAVENLY and EARTHLY. Translated from S. Augntstine De Civitate Det 
by T. A, WALKER, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


BARON BUNSEN’S PRAYERS. For the 


Family and for Private Use. Selected and Translated by CATHERINE WINK- 
WORTH, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, uniform with “ Lyra Germanica.” [On Tuesday next. 


The RELIGION of DAILY LIFE; a Course of 


Six Lectures delivered in Lent, 1871. By the Rev. R. H. A. BRADLEY, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Queen's Printing Office and to the Office of Messrs, Spottiswoode 
and Co. Crown 8vo, price 1s, 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS: a Collec- 


tion of Scattered ESSAYS. By JoHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. With Seven 
Woodcut Ljustrations by E. Whymper. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 


TIFIC PEOPLE: a Ser‘es of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
the same Author. Second Edition, 8vo, price 14s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS, 


By JAMES ANTHONY Frovube, M.A.,, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. . 
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TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, EDITED by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. 


PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. By the 


Rev. H. W. WATSON. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Small 8vo, 3s 6d (On the 20th inst. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELE- 
GRAPHY. By R. S. CcLtey, Member Inst. C.E., Engineer-in-Chief of Tele- 
graphs to the Post Office. The Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 
Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo, price I4s. 


COSMOPOLITAN COOKERY: by Urparn 


Dvpors, Chef de Cuisine of their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany. With 310 Wood Engravings and a Frontispiece, 4to, price 21s. 





CHAPMAN. and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WINE. 


FTER the numerous articles which have from time to time appeared in all the Medical and other leading Journals of the 
day, denouncing the evils of wine adulteration, and the injurious effects produced by the use of fortified wines, it ought to 

be unnecessary to say anything in advocacy of the advantage and benefit to be derived from the use of Pure Wines, ic., 
wines that, under no circumstances whatever, have received the addition of spirit, sugar, colouring, or flavouring of any 
kind ; yet the latest Government Returns show that the highly fortified and half-fermented Port and Sherry form nearly two- 


thirds of the consumption of the United Kingdom. 

It might be reasonably asked, then, Why is this the case—and how is it to be accounted for? Without doubt it arises 
from the acquired taste for strong, sweet, and hence called full-bodied wines; and so great is the prejudice in favour of what 
are termed Port and Sherry, that anything sold under these names finds consumers, although they may no longer retain the 
slightest resemblance to simple fermented juice of the grape ; and whilst adulterated wines are perhaps too often preferred 
from force of habit and attendant want of knowledge, Pure Wines are sometimes looked upon with disfavour, and disliked 
from the very qualities that constitute their excellence. Adulteration has therefore become general, to suit the vitiated taste 
now prevalent, and for the continuance of which the community will have themselves only to thank. 

It has been my object to remedy this evil, to improve the general taste ; and for the last ten years, almost alone amongst 
Wine Merchants, and in opposition to acquired tastes and prejudices, I have strongly advocated the use of Pure, fully. 
fermented and unbrandied Natural Wines. It would, however, be idle on my part to state that all natural wines must of 
necessity be equally good; the fact is obvious that the quality and body of the wine produced must depend upon the ripeness 
and sweetness of the grape. Wines grown in cold climates are thin, acescent, and of low alcoholic strength, from the fact that 
the summers are not hot enough or long enough; whilst those produced in hot climates, such as Greece, are full-bodied, and 
of high alcoholic strength, making from 24 to 28°/, of proof spirit; and these are the wines that after all my experience I 
most confidently recommend to your notice. Being perfectly fermented, they are dry; being the strongest of natural wines, 
they require no alcohol, and yet are admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other), or for iceing, retaining 
their flavour to the last. They are beverages, and not drams; they greatly improve by age in bottle, inasmuch as they have 
not to disengage any alcohol; and they will, from their variety in flavour and character, be found to gratify every 
In a word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and unsurpass- 
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palate, and fulfil every domestic requirement. 
able in point of vinous excellence. 
A trial of any of the Wines on the subjoined List is respectfully solicited, and bottles or sample cases to suit individual 


requirements will be forwarded by 
Yours obediently, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 


20 Piccapitty, W., Lonpoy, 1871. InTRODUCER OF GREEK AND HunGarian WINES. 





PRICES AND SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE GREEK WINES. 


ST. ELIE ..... jdeeustiacobaisiiecies .+-288, 36s, 48s per dozen. | PATRAS, white .......... padeansemeand 16s, 20s, 24s per dozen. 
From the Zimes.—*t Very much of an Amontillado Sherry.” 
From the Edinburgh Review.—" This St. Elie, a white wine, possesses PATRAS, Ped. ....ccsseccerseseeres 16s, 20s, 24s, 30s per dozen. 


very fine qualities, finer than anything but the purest Amuntillado From the Fortnightly Review. — The delightful Patras.” 


Sherry, at a price within the reach of all.” 
MONT HYMET, icc ciesecess 16s and 20s per dozen. 

From All the Year Round.—“ At 1s 4d a bottle, may give pleasure to 
the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean character, and 
abundance of peculiar wine-flavour of a Tokay sort.” 


THERA, White ........::cecccseseerseees 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 
From the Eraminer.—" Thera, after about three years in bottle, is one 
of the most delicious of the Greek wines ; acquires even the nutty flavour 


of some Sherries, but has all the delicacy of the purest wines of France.” 


MONT HYMET, red..........ceceeeee 16s and 20s per dozen. 
PENI beets 60h es cavovevsncenesiess 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen.| From Punch.—“I wish I may never drink worse liquid than my 
From R. Druttt, M.D., * Report on Wine.”—“ Has the tawny colour Hymet. 
and lightness of light Port. I have occasiona!ly given or prescribed this 
wine to poor patients, and have been quite amused at their approbation | CCOMIO .........-sssesseeceecssssecceee senses 32s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 


of it; ‘so like Port!’ A dyspeptic overworked medical officer, to whom 
I gave some, tells me that it suits him to a nicety, and controls the 
acidity of the stomach. I have had one or two old samples of Santorin 
of great morit, as being reproductions of certain characters of old Port.” 


KEPHISIA, white ............ 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Zimes.—“ The White Kephisia at 1s 8d por bottle possesses 
a delicacy wo have rarely met with in any other wine.” 





KEPHISIA, red..............0++ 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—“The Red Kephisia is very like a fine | 
Burgundy, but with more body.” j 


From the British Medical Journal.—*“ Como and Santorin ; the former 
having many of tho best characters of a full-bodied rich Port, and the 
latter somewhat resembling it, but a drier wine.” 


LACHRYMA GHRIST 1 ....cccccrcccccscccccsccess 48s per dozen. 
The finest red sweet wine the world produces. As a wine for the 
COMMUNION, or as a dessert wine, it canuot be equalled. 


PE DED» stievcsncndersvnensenevscivenseesssserens .... 48s. per dozen. 
An exceedingly full-bodied and luscious white wine. The finest 
white sweet wine known, and stperior to the choicest Constantia. 

A most delicious cordial or dessert wine. 


N.B.—The above Wines are from their keeping and improving qualities specially adapted for India, and will be shipped f. 0. b., 
Bottles, Cases, and Insurance included, for 4s per dozen extra. 





NATURAL SHERRY.—Aiter repeated attempts to obtain a really pure and unbrandied Wine from Cadiz, I have at length 
succeeded. By the arrangements entered into with the growers, I can supply it at 16s per doz., or in quantities of 4 doz. for £3. 


LA GAUPHINE (L’Herault) CLARET.—I beg also to draw your attention to Monsieur D. du Lac’s Gauphine Claret (for which 
I am sole agent), and which I offer at 10s 6d per doz.; or in quantities of 4doz. for £1 18s; or per hogshead of 46 gallons, £8 10s, 


duty paid. 





TERMS CASH.—Country Orders must contain a Remittance. Post-office Orders should be made payable at the Chief 
Office (E.C.)—Cross Cheques—NATIONAL BANK. 


Bottles 23 per dozen. 





Patent Bin Cases, half-dozen, 2s; one dozen, 2s 6d; two dozen, 3s 6d. 


To be returned or paid for. 
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